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A companion volume to the revised 
edition of Myers’ “Ancient History” 
12mo. Cloth. XWI+75l1 pages. Illustrated. List price, $1.50 
Myers’ ‘“‘Ancient History *’ (revised, 1904) treats 
fully all important events down to A.p,. 800, in 
order to meet completely modern courses ol 
study. The new ‘‘ Mediaeval and Modern His 
tory’’ goes back and takes up the narrative 
again with the fall of Rome,—a method of pro 
cedure which is strictly pedagogical The stu 
dent thus begins his pre of the Middle Ages 


with a review of the transition period from 476 


to 800, the classification of which is still an open 
question among leading authorities. This plan 
not only gives the usual advantages of a review 
but also has the important effect of impressing 
on the student the essential continuity of his 
tory, which arbitrary cross-sectioning tends so 


often to destroy. 
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THE VALUE OF SCHOOL STATISTICS. 
BY PROFESSOR EDWARD | rHORNDIKI 

‘he men who are responsible for large educational en- 
terprises, who control the expenditure of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually, can well afford the ex- 
pense of expert quantitative study of the work of their 
schools. It is cheaper in the end to have one man who 
knows the theory and technique of mental measurements 
than to have three who do not. It is, in fact, cheaper in 
the end to get expert advice whenever it is to be gotten, 
rhe superintendent of schools who can add to his present 
dreary annual recital of bills paid, attendances, tardi- 
nesses, buildings, janitors, and the like, a definite, com- 
prehensible, and reasonably exact statement of what the 
boys and girls have actually gotten from that year’s 
schooling. can afford to pay well for it. Few competent 
business men would hesitate to pay one-tenth of one per 
cent. of their operating expenses for expert advice con- 
eerning production, advertising, account-keeping, and the 
like. But even that smal] proportion would mean some 
$20,000 annuaily for the scientific study of school work in 
New York city. No one can doubt that it would pay, if 
the expert service were obtainable. 

It is obtainable. Young men are being so trained to- 
day as to possess methods of investigating and treating 
the facts of education which were unknown to the stu- 
dents of a decade past, and which are as far in advance 
of the scientific equipment of the present generation of 
echool officers as the methods of the expert chemist are 
in advance of those of the manager of a foundry, refinery, 
or mill. The managers of school systems, like the 1nan- 
agers of business enterprises, political parties, or manu- 
factories, must for a long time yet, if not forever, be 
primarily gifted in dealing with men, money, and opin- 
ions. They cannot themselves be exclusively, and can 
rarely be to anv great degree, investigators and statis- 
ticians. But, like the managers of business enterprises, 
they can appreciate and use expert investigators and 
statisticians. That they have not done this hitherto is 
due not to any failure on their part or on the part of 
school boards to conduct their business as efficiently as 
steel foundries and mining companies conduct theirs, but 
to the non-existence of the expert. The supply will, in 
this case, as in the case of the technical industries, assist 
in creating the demand.—Forum for January. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


CuHarLes F. Kinc, Dearborn School, Boston: 
One afternoon in the field is worth a whole month 
of geography in the schoolroom. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT W. WW. STETSON, 
Maine: The best schools are found in those com- 
munities in which all the people are interested in 
doing something for their improvement. 

SUPERINTENDENT S. C. Hurcuinson, Berkley, 
Mass.: It should always be borne in mind that 
intelligent and helpful criticism and support can 
only be given from an accurate knowledge of facts 

.and conditions. 


SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE H. WHITCHER, Ber- 


lin, N. H.: A child in school with a new idea is. 


neither more nor less than a Whitney or an Edison 
with a new idea, and equally desirous of giving that 
idea permanent value and meaning by some action 
of the motor organisin. 


Wittiam HawLey Smita: My grandmother 
could break the flax, comb, spin, and weave it on 
the hand loom into beautiful cloth of pure linen; 
she could also card the washed wool into rolls, spin 
it into yarn, and knit warm, serviceable mittens and 
stockings from the yarn; my mother could knit the 
ready made yarn but could not card or spin; my 
daughter can crochet elegant little knick-knacks, 
but the good JI.ord alone knows what my little 
granddaughter will be able to do with her hands. 


SuPERINTENDEN't WM. H. Hartcu,Oak Park, JIL: 
Play is the child’s world. There he comes into 
touch with the other members of his little world. 
He learns to struggle for his rights and to yield to 
the rights of others. A man gets much of his 
strength mentally and physically from his contact 
in combination or in competition with his fellows, 
so the child gets his early training for the same 
struggles in his games. We cannot afford to 
ignore the important part that play has in the de- 
velopment of the child. 

SUPERINTENDENT GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH, 
Somerville, Mass.: ‘When it is remembered that 
the schools have been in session on less than one- 
half of the full number of days in the year, that the 
school day is but four and three-quarters hours 
long, that there are two holidays every week, and 
three vacations of a week each, aside from the long 
vacation, distributed throughout the year, it must 
be conceded that the normal strain imposed upon 
children by their school life is not sufficient to occa- 
‘sion any alarm. 


PROMOTIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 
BY JANE ADDAMS, CHICAGO. 


The promotion of the teachers, as I understand 
the system in Chicago, is dependent to the extent of 
50 per cent. upon examinations. That is, half of the 
marks upon which the promotions are based are the 
reports from the principals and supervisors, and the 
other half of their marks depend upon the examina- 
tions which they take in studies largely furnished by 
the Normal extension classes. Now, it seems to 
some of us that a professional person must be 
judged in the long run by his professional work; 
that a lawver is judged not by set examinations in 
this state or that state, but by his success in prac- 
tice. We find out how much Blackstone he knows 
when he is at the bar with a fellow lawyer pouncing 
tlpon any mistake he may make in his quotations 
from Llackstone. It may be argued, of course, that 
lawyers or other professional men who have a train- 
ing as a basis are subject to open competition ; that 
they are not protected, that they are not paid from 
the public funds, and that therefore they are not in 
that sense public servants as teachers are. 

No one can stand more firmly, I think, than I do 
for a merit system. No one can have seen more 
clearly, unless he had to live in the nineteenth ward 
for fifteen years, as I have happened to live, the 
evils of a non-merit system, and no one believes 
more strongly than I do that before we can get our 
public affairs in order we must have some such 
machinery as -the merit system affords. But the 
merit system may very easily be brought to dis- 
repute in its first trial, and it is at the present mo- 
ment largely on trial in America everywhere. It 
may very easily be applied in such a way as to make 
it not a reasonable test of merit, but as to make it a 
very bungling contrivance and deservedly sus- 
pected of stupidity. It seems to me that to test 
people as students when they are engaged as 
teachers, to test their knowledge by examinations 
and not as it appears in their work, is a misapplica- 
tion of the merit system. Their professional pro- 
ficiency comes ont in the children whom they teach, 
as is revealed in their daily occupation and in their 
mental alertness. Of course, they must feed their 
minds because they will go all to pieces if they do 
not feed their minds and their work will soon show 
it. But to insist upon set studies and a set ap- 
paratus of examinations is to test them in one thing 
and to employ them for another thing. 

There used to be an old system of political econ- 
omy which some of us had to study in college that 
said that every man was lazy; that no man, espe- 
cially a man who worked with his hands, would ever 
exert himself unless he were faced with starvation; 
it was only when the gray wolf was at the door, so 
to speak, that he would go out and do a stroke or 
two of feeble work. Now, of course, we know that 
sort of political economy has been more or less put 
upon the back shelf. Perhaps some of you remem- 
ber those old diagrams which represent a man’s ac- 
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tivity by a curved line gradually sinking until he 
struck the starvation level, when it went sharply 
upward wnder the stimulus of hunger. The dia- 
grams, so nearly as I know, do not now appear on 
any blackboard in any school. But are’ we not 
doing something of the same sort in pedagogy? 
We are acting upon the notion that a teacher will 
not study unless she has a sharp prod from the out- 
side; unless she is told “if you don’t take these 
studies you can’t secure promotion.” I believe it 
will not be very long before that, too, is relegated to 
the back shelves. 

The newest political economy talks very little of 
the starvation stimulus but a great deal of the in- 
stinct of workmanship. Jt points to the stimulus 
which is to be found in work itself and of the many 
forces which society itself constantly applies to its 
workmen. It tells of the inventors who have served 
this country; men who have worked without any 
hope or pay, and worked in the face of almost cer- 
tain failure, because they were possessed of this 
desire to work out an idea they had in their minds, 
because they were driven by an inner impulse. 
Something of that sort, I believe, is coming more 
and more into our estimate of those people who do 
any sort of stimulating mental work, and certainly 
no work is more inherently stimulating than that 
which has to do with little children. Dr. Dewey 
again designates work with the little child as the 
most appealing and the most rewarding of possible- 
occupations. It is stupid not to take advantage of 
that appeal, and of the reward which daily contact 
with the little child gives, and to substitute for that 
great and enormous advantage the stimulus which 
lies in examinations. A teacher responding to this 
natural, professional interest in her pupils must find 
each day that if she wants to keep herself at all in 
line with the growing requirements of the school- 
room she must read, she has to continue her 
education, she must study, she will seek mental 
pabvlum wherever she can get it. In short, put her 
in constant contact with the growing child, make 
her success depend upon his development, and she 
will feel that no effort is too great to meet the pro- 
fessional demands upon her. 

When I came to Chicago fifteen years ago, I had 
never lived in a city before and I was enormously 
interested in the public schools. I had gone to a 
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ability of each teacher. It must depend much upon 
it, but also upon her relation to her scholars; per- 
haps even more it depends upon the power of work- 
ing together as a professional body with a common 
catse. 

It seems to me that we ought to do: away with 
extraneous tests. Let us by all means have a merit 
system in our schools, but let us study to find the 
best merit system. Let us see to it to-day that if 
we are going to have civil service in the schools 
that we have a good, respectable, well tested civil 
service built from within and not clapped on from 
the outside. One of the first steps in a well- 
established civil service is the pension system which 
is being discussed so largely. Let us not set up a 
travesty cf civil service even though it may be a 
very respectable one. After all, it is the minds of 
the children that we are studying to improve, and 
the improvement of the teacher must depend upon 
that.—Address in Chicago, February 11, 1905. 


—_——— — —- —-0- © -@- @-e- @ 0. —— 


DAFFODILS. 


T wandered lonely as a cloud, 

That floats on high, o’er dales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd— 

A host of golden daffodils. 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
F!uttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle in the milky way, 
They stretch in never ending line 
Along the margin of a bay. 
Ten thousand saw T, at a glance, 
Nodding their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves heside them danced, but they 
Ontdid thé sparkling waves in glee. 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company. 

I gazed and gazed, but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought. 


For oft when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood 
They flash before that inward eye 

Which ig the bliss of solitude. 
And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils. 

—Wordsworth. 
—————— @:0-@-0-@-e-— - —___ 


VALUE OF COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 
BY ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 


“The bachelor’s degree,” says a French observer, 


little village schoolhouse, and I never dreamed that 
public schools could be so remarkable as I found 
them here. There was all the charm of divinity ; 
down in Englewood under Colonel Parker one line 
of experiment was being tried, another line under 
Mr. Speer, still another under Mrs. Young. The 
teachers were not examined in making geography 
or industry the basis of their teaching, they were 
not examined in their ability to make a child ob- 
serve quickly, but they were enormously interested 
in the children under their charge and responsive 
to pedagogical teaching. I think Chicago had some 
claim then, as perhaps it has now, to be in the ad- 
vance of the public school system of America. 

It seems to me over and over again, we have to 
believe that stimulus for the best work lies in the 
work itself. The efficiency of the body of teachers 
does not altogether depend upon the individual 


“is a social rather than a pedagogical institution.” 
These words touch the very heart of the matter. 
The college course is not valued solely or even pri- 
marily for its studies ; it is valued most of all for the 
associations into which it brings the student and 
the graduate. These associations are just as im- 
portant to the boys who like study and do a great 
deal of studying as they are to the boys who dislike 
study and do as little of it as they can. The distinc- 
tive thing which their college course does for them 
all is to put them in contact with different tvpes of 
character and different kinds of interests. Subject 
to certain rules which are necessary for the welfare 
of the place as a whole, they are encouraged to try 
their own experiments—nay, even to make their 
own mistakes—in the choice of companions and 
activities; thereby enabling them to avoid more 
futile experiments and more irreparable mistakes in 
after life—April Century. 
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WILL S. MoNROR, 
Westfield [Mass.} Normal School. 

In an address before the National Educational Associa- 
tion at Buffalo in 1896, Professor Dudley A. Sargent of 
Harvard University called attention to the fact that every 
ten or twelve years the question of military drills in 
gchoois is brought prominently before the public, and he 
concludes that the wave of patriotism that periodically 
sweeps over the country is largely responsible for the re- 
vival of the military spirit. Professor Sargent’s address 
was doubtiess prompted by the bill introduced in the 
United States Senate the preceding December by Mr. 
Carter, which sought to provide for thé establishment of 
a bureau of military education, and to promote the adop- 
tion of a uniform military drill in the public schools of 
the United States. 

The agitation for military drills in public schools was 
peguno with considerable vigor more than forty-five years 
ago by Genera! Edward L. Molineux. Forty-two years 
ago a petition signed by Edward Everett and others was 
presented to the Boston school committee praying that 
nilitary gymnastics might be introduced into the public 
schools for boys, “both as a means of physical training 
and ultimately of national defence.” The school commit- 
tee complied with the demands of the petition, and gym- 
nastic exercises of a military character became a feature 
of certain schools for hoys in the city of Boston. 

But in spite of the Boston precedent and the subse- 
quent periodic waves of patriotism, the movement never 
became very effective, and the number of boys receiving 
military training has never been large. The most recent 
statistics with which I am familiar are those collected by 
Chancellor MacCracken more than four years ago. At 
that time less than five per cent. of American high schools 
and less than fifteen per cent. of private schoo’s made 
any provision for military drills. Only four states in the 
union—Magssachusetts, New York, Virginia, and South 
Carolina—had given enough attention to such drills to 
warrant serious consideration. In Massachusetts at that 
time, less than twelve per cent. of the public high schools 
—enlisting less than twenty-seven per cent. of the boys— 
and but five per cent. of the private schools—enlisting 
bit three and one-half per cent. of their boys—made any 
provision for military drills. In New York state, one 
per cent. cf the public high schools—enlisting.one and 
one-half per cent. of the boys—and twenty-nine per cent. 
of the private schools—enlisting twenty-eight per cent. 
of the boys—-reported such drills. In Virginia and South 
Carolina, the percentages of schools and enlistments were 
correspondingly lower. 

The movement for the introduction of military drills 
has never met the approbation of the leaders of physical 
training: and it has encountered no end of opposition 
from medical practitioners. This opposition was weil 
stated by Professor Dudley A. Sargent in the address 
already referred to. He pointed out that under the most 
favorable circumstances, such drills do not meet the 
physiological requirements of a perfect physical exercise; 
that they lack the interest necessary to arouse moral 
earnestness and enthusiasm: that they are not performed 
with sufficient vigor and rapidity to engage the energetic 
contraction of the muscles employed; that they do not 
bring into play a sufficient number of muscles; and that 
they do not increase the respiration and quicken the cir- 
culation to a sufficient extent to secure the constitutional 
benefits which should accrue from exercise. 

The war spirit in England, generated by the struggle 
with South Africa four years ago, caused much agitation 
on the question of military drills in English schoo's; and 


the late Sir Joshua Fitch, whose great good sense on edu- 
cational! matters generally is familiar to American 
teachers, was one of the strongest opponents of such 
forms of physical training. He insisted that not only 
were military drills opposed to the physiological needs of 
the boys, but that long observation in the capacity of 
government inspector of Her Majesty's schools had 
forced upon him the conclusion that the moral effect of 
such drills was bad. The spirit of ostentation and show, 
induced by brass buttons, prize drills, and public parades, 
he thought distinctly harmful. 

It should also be mentioned in this connection that 
most of the recent studies on fatigue emphasize the fact 
that while all forms of physical exercise decrease the 
energy-holding compounds of brain cells and accumulate 
poisonous waste products, it has also been shown that 
muscular fatigue is much more easily induced by military 
drills than by other forms of gymnastic exercise. 


—_——— 


PRINCIPAL GEORGE C. MANN, 
West Roxbury High School, Boston. 

Military drill was introduced into the Boston schools 
during the war of the Rebellion. It has long ceased to 
have any patriotic or war-like significance. It used to 
be looked upon as a legitimate bait with which to at- 
tract boys to schools, and to keep them there. With the 
more modern courses of study, and through other attrac- 
tions, this aim has lost much of its former efficacy. The 
drill itself has degenerated into a mere competition for 
prizes at the end of the school year. Even the gold-lace 
publicity is relatively of less interest than it once was. 

As a form of physical training it is distinctly inferior 
to scientific gymnastics now commonly provided in city 
schools. Moreover, athletics ——which is also in danger of 
degenerating into training to win games;—has largely 
replaced military drill in the estimation of the boys 
themselves, and offers opportunities for co-operation and 
team work, for leadership and subordination, for the cul- 
tivation of a sense of honor and of responsibility, quite 
equal to the earlier form of exercises. The great virtue 
of both of these exercises is in the opportunity they fur- 
nish to boys of doing something as well as they can, and 
something of vital interest and reality to them. These 
active pursuits cultivate the will power as the less con- 
crete school tasks cannot do. 

Properly supervised and controlled, kept free from un- 
sportsmanlike practices, and from exaggerated promi- 
nence, both of these exercises may perform a useful ang 
important office in the education of the will. 

—_—— O- — 
Dr. Wma. H. BURNHAM, 
Clark University. 

I can state very briefly my ideas in regard to military 
drill in the school, although I have not given spec‘al 
study to the matter. 

While there are certain advantages in military drill in 
the public schools, perhaps the most important of these 
being the physical training and training in obedience and 
ce-operation, nevertheless, it seems to me, that most of 
the advantages can be gained in other ways, especially 
by play and properly conducted gymnastic exercise, and 
that military drill is a poor substitute for these. 

Training in patriotism should be given by the discipline 
of the school. Pupils should be taught loyalty to their 
echool or class as a social group. They should learn to 
sacrifice their own individual interests for the welfare of 
the group. This to my mind is important training in 
patriotism. The child who learns his duties to the schoo! 
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as a social group is perhaps receiving the best possible 
training for the performance of his duties in later life as 
a member of larger social groups—the town, the state, 
the nation, and society in general. Military training is 
liable, 1 fear, to be an easy and illusory substitute for 
the more important and much more difficult training in 
patriotism by the slow process of actual discipline and 
for the broader and more important forms of physical 
training. 


G. E. JOHNSON, 
Lowell, Mass. 

(1). What are advantages of military drill in public 
schools? 

The chief advantages of military drill in public schools 
are included in the following:— 

(2) Physical. The military drill ought to produce a 
good carriage, posture, and contro] of the fundamental 
movements of the trunk and limbs, with all that such 
would imply for the health of the internal organs. 
However, these could be brought about more effectually 
by a right system of gymnastics and games; or to state 
it more exactly, by a proper environment for plays and 
games, supplemented by gymnastics. 

(3) Mental. The military drill habituates to prompt- 
ness and precision of movement and consequently, in 
some slight degree, at least, to precision of thought and 
speech. However, these are just as well developed in 
gymnastics, and better yet in music and certain games. 

(4) Character. The military drill has little influence 
upon the character. The obedience that it inculcates, if 
it really inculeates obedience at all, has little to do with 
the conscience or.with ideals of personal conduct or 
purity, or even with regard for authority when off duty. 
It may exalt rank and authority, after a manner, but it 
is a dress parade kind of exaltation, and has little in 
common with the experiences to be met later in peaceful 
walks in life. The obedience that is involved is not at 
all comparable with the obedience that is learned from 
the good father and mother or good teacher. The obe- 
dience involved in military drill is perfectly analagous 
to that involved in gymnastics, and far below, in vitai 
import, to that involved in certain games and organiza- 
tions of the young. 

(5} Patriotism. I doubt that the military drill has 
much, if anything, to do with patriotism, in its true na- 
ture, In a country like ours with the smallest of stand- 
ing armies, the military drill] in public schools would ren- 
der us less ignorant of military tactics, and more imme- 
diately ready in case of need (which God forbid!) to place 
a large army at the front,and I am not sure that this isn’t 
the very best thing that can be said for the military drill 
in schools. History records no instance of any nation’s 
lack of patriotism of the kind that could be inculcated in 
the military drill. Every daily paper issued recdérds the 
need of a wider spread patriotism that is inculcated in 
the right study of history, of noble men, and of humanity. 

(7) ‘The military drill in public schools is a good thing 
until there is something better to substitute in its place. 
It is very casy to find something better. 


--- Q- —- 


FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Brighton High School, Boston. 

History teaches us that, thus far in the development of 
the human race, few, if any, great nations have outgrown 
the practical need of a well organized military force. 
Even if we omit the question of war, which may come, 
often when leest expected, there have always been occa- 
sions for the use of disciplined men in the case of great 
fires, riots, floods, and other similar disasters. By a 
policy as recklessly generous as it is economically amaz- 
ing, the United States has made itself the great storm- 
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centre of all the social blasts of the world. While pro- 
tecting home products to the verge of insensate stupidity, 
the United States has been the great exponent of free 
trade in labor, not to say in idleness and in crime. It 
behooves us Americans to face the truth, and not to be 
misled by alleged statesmen whose scope of mind is well 
indicated by Disraeli in the words: “£1,200 per annum 
is their idea of political science and human nature. To 
receive £1,200 per annum is government, to try to re- 
ceive £1,200 per annum is opposition; to wish to receive 
£1,200 per annum is ambition.” 

It is plain, therefore, in consequence of the conditions 
mentioned, that for many years to come there will be an 
increasing need of organizing the forces of law and order, 
und of impressing on the minds of the young the supreme 
importance of law and order as the basis of liberty. It 
is a natura! consequence of this fact that military drill 
will continue to held, as it has already held for many 
years, an important place in the high schoo! currieylum, 
The army, the navy, the militia, the police, the state de- 
iective force, must all be recruited from some source. 
Why should not the pupils of our public schools look for- 
ward to these spheres of usefulness as honorable callings? 
Military drill, like everything else, must be done well to 
be a success, but, if wisely conducted, it leads to highly 
important results. Law, order, discipline, prompt obe- 
dience, concerted effort, “all for each and each for all,” 
are some of the features of successful drill. Lieutenants, 
sergeants, corporals, often get from their positions al- 
most their first ideas of responsibility and initiative. 
Privates as well as oflicers learn neatness, obedience, 
team work, school spirit, courtesy, both ceremonial and 
real. The working ont of the problems of company 
movements is far from being a purely mechanical proc- 
ess, aS some persons ignorantly suppose, and often re- 
quires ability of no mean order. A boy who learns how 
to handle boys will be a man who knows how to handle 
men. The .sight of the old flag must produce a good 
effect on the- patriotic impulses of the boys, and the sa- 
lute to the colors is always heartily given. Where offi- 
cers are properly chosen, social differences must disap- 
pear for the test of competency is a notable leveler of 
pretensions. The physical effects of military drill, re- 
sulting from the erect carriage, the setting-up exercises, 
the marching, and all of the concerted movements, are 
excellent, and result from the combination of interesting 
exercise directed towards a useful end. For these and 
numerous other reasons my voice is still for military 
drill 


———_-) — —- 


HARLAN Q. BAnTA, A. M., 
Principal Decatur County High School, Oberlin, Kansas. 

Advantages. Fhysical—A good system of physicai 
culture with the added element of interest. 

Mental—Aids in an understanding of common military 
expressions. 

Character—-Develops promptness, obedience, self-con- 
trol. 

Patriotism—A little of the martial spirit stirs patriotic 
feelings in hoys without danger to a spirit of peace. 

Disadvantages: Physical—There are none unless car- 
ried to excess. 

Mental—Too much drill deadens interest. 

Character—-In some instances a blind obedience to 
orders checks individuality. 

Patrictism—May possibly militate against a spirit of 
peace. 

Upon the whole I am convinced after four years of ex- 
nerience that the interest aroused, the manly bearing 
developed, and the possibility that the elementary knowl- 
edge gained may be useful, greatly overbalance the dis- 
advantages. I believe that military drill should be in- 
troduced in all high schools. 
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DupLEY A. SARGENT, M. D., 
Director of the Hemenway Gymnasium, Harvard University, 


My principal objection to military drill as a physical 
exercise is that it dces not to any extent meet the physio- 
logical demands of the body. It is not of sufficient in- 
terest as a means of physical development to arouse any 
moral earnestness and enthusiasm on the part of the 
boys. The excrcise of the manual is not performed with 
sufficient force and rapidity to engage the energetic con- 
traction of the muscles employed. Ft is essentially a one- 
sided exercise, bringing into excessive action the eleva- 
tors of the right scapula, the deltoid, biceps, flexors of 
the forearm, wrist and fingers of the right side, while the 
other muscles, excepting the legs on parade days, do not 
get sufficient employment to keep them in good condition. 
It does not increase the respiration and quicken the cir- 
culation to a sufficient extent to’secure the constitutional 
henefits that should accrue from exercise. 

During the drill the clothing is buttoned close around 
the chest, and natural respiration is hindered. The 
muscles are not alternately contracted and relaxed, but 
are tetanized or kept ina state of prolonged tension. 
This, as we have seen, not only impairs the tone of the 
muscles used, but it also puts an additional strain upon 
the brain and nervous system at a time when both shoud 
be as much relieved as possible. Finally, the mere ex- 
ercise of the manual of arms does not giye sufficient 
breadth and scope of movement to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the muscles, and as a training for the c:ntral 
nerve system, it is of little or no value. 

Coolness, courage, presence of mind, and that rapid 
and responsible exercise of judgment in emergencies, so 
valuable to the man of business, as well as to the soldier, 
are not developed by the drill itself, though.I will admit 
that other mcral attributes, such as obedience, patience, 
fortitude, and forbearance, may be brought to a high de- 
gree of perfection. The community at large have long 
entertained the idea that there was something about 
military drill thai made young men erect, or, as the com- 
mittee have been pleased to term it, giving them a grace- 
ful and manly bearing. * 

I dislike to take from the drill one of the strongest at- 
tributes that has commended it to parents and teachers, 
but unless I have been misled in my observations, there 
is nothing in the drill itself that tends to make one 
erect or graceful. On the other hand, I am prepared to 
maintain that it tends to make him stiff and angular in 
his movements, as well as to droop and round hs 
shoulders. 5 

In refercnce to the gracefulness that is thought to 
characterize the movements of young cadets, I can only 
say it is not the outcome of drilling and marching. The 
soldier is trained to square corners, straight platoons, 
and angular movements. Curves and embellishments are 
not encouraged in speech or in action. If you would 
account for the graceful poise of our National cadets, 
you must visit Point in summer, and see them 
from one to two hours a day in charge*of the dancing 
master. 


West 


Having considered what the drill does not do for boys, 
let me invite vour attention toa brief consideration of 
some of the things that it does do. Here let me forestall 
any impression that my previous remarks on this subject 
may have left, and state that I do not think that mili‘ary 
drill is injurious to a strong, full-grown, healthy boy, ex- 
cept in°’a negative but strong and 
boys are largely in the minority. 

The pupils attending our public and private schools 
represent nearly every phase and condition in life. 
are well nurtured, others are not. 
hygienic surrounding at 


way, well-developed 


Some 
Some have favorable 
home, others are subjected to 
All bear the stamp of a good or 
had inheritance, and the strong and weak points of the 


unhealthy iniluences. 
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parents show themselves in the physique as readily as 
they do in mental characteristics. 

A striking fact in connection with the physiology of 
the muscles has been brought out by the experiments of 
Weber. He has proven conclusively that muscle is fur- 
ther extended by the same weight when it is in a state of 
activity than when it is quiescent. Here again we have 
the experiments of the physiological laboratory confirm- 
ing the facts that have been brought under frequent ob- 
servation in the gymnasium. We can now readily under- 
stand how carrying the head forward would soon extend 
the muscles of the neck, how carrying a gun, though a light 
one, with the same arm for any length of time would 
gradually extend the muscles, and elongate the arm, 
droop the shoulder, and crook the spine. This is, in fact, 
what military drill tends to do in all cases, and what it 
invariably does do when there is a bias in that direction, 
when the hoy is tall and slender, or the muscles weak 
and flabby, and there is no effort made to correct the evil 
tendency. 

If it is deemed advisable to make military drill a de- 
partment of school instruction, I see no reason why a 
system of corrective exercises cannot be introduced as an 
accompaniment. If, on the other hand, military disci- 
pline alone is required, this can easily be applied to a sys- 
tem of class gymnastics or free exercises, as shown in the 
schools of Germany. 

After taking the most favorable view possible of mili- 
tary drill as a physical exercise, we are led to conclude 
that its constrained positions and closely localized move- 
ments do not afford the essential requisites for develop- 
ing the muscles, and improving the respiration and circu- 
lation, and thereby improving the general health and 
condition of the system. We must further conciude that 
in case of any malformation, local weakness, or constitu- 
tional debility, the drill tends, by its strain upon the 
nerves and prolonged tension on the muscles, to-increase 
the defects rather than to relieve them. 

Firally, if the ultimate object of the drill was to pre- 
pare young men for the life and duties of a soldier, we 
shouid be forced to conclnde that the drill itself would 
still be defective as a means of developing the chief 
requisites for men in that profession. 

This defect, we are pleased to state, is recognized by 
the great military nations of Europe, and measures are 
taken to give all the recruits from three to twelve 
months’ gymnastic training to develop them as men, be- 
fore they are expected to conform to the requirements 
of the soldier. 


—o--— 


J. H. Turry, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Just ten vears ago, in 1895, the question of military 
drill in the grammar classes of the public schools of 
America was the subject of much discussion by the press, 
and strongiy advocated by the G. A. R. However, not 
much further advance in the matter occurred; but there 
is yet a strong prevailing sentiment in its favor and most 
particularly with the order referred to, Time has greatly 
thinned its ranks, but its patriotism is not less warm, 
and there is no good reason why its appeal should be 
longer disregarded. At this moment, a great many 
schools and institutions where military drill is in prac- 
tice show the best results. And why not? Is the moval 
and intellectual value of military drill inferior to hygienic 
advantages? Assuredly not. If practiced in moderation, 
it would benefit the health of children, would teach then 
ease and grace cf catr age, and traii the will to obey With 
promptness, and to respect constituted authorities. It 
should have recognition in the education of the future 
citizens a& well as, if not the preference over, gymnastic 
exercises, for the reason that it develops the spirit of in- 
itiative with the sentiment cf so'idarity and that ef ycl7n- 
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tary discipline. It develops also. the spirit of loyalty, en- 
durance, courage, force, and dexterity. It would become 
the apprenticeship of duty and tidiness, and above all of 
patriotism. [t would instill in the mind of the children 
the privileges and powers of citizenship, and thus would 
go far toward promoting our national growth and per- 
manency by supplanting sectionalism with true -Ameri- 
canism. It is well known that indolence, inactivity, and 
the lack of enthusiasm in young people engender immor- 
ality, while military drill would tend to counteract. Its 
advantages in the schools would also be shown in a high 
pedagogical value. The number of tardinesses and ab- 
sences would he reduced. and deportment improved. 
Such results are a sort of conscious superstructure to an 
unconscious hasis of habits acquired in the early eveolu- 
tion of children’s first estimate of life and its character. 

Another advantage that military drill offers is that the 
young people who will have received such drill will sup- 
port and strengthen our militia just as the militia sup- 
ports and strengthens the army. There is also one more 
reason no less cogent why military drill should be en- 
couraged: Hazing, baseball, football have been the sub- 
ject of much criticism from the press and school officers 
during the past few years. Maimed bodies and the for- 
mation of bad habits would find an admirable substitute 
in military drill. 





Joun S. BARROwWs, 
Boston. 


At the last meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, among other phases of school work consid- 
ered was that of military drill in schools. This subject 
did not call forth many to listen to the arguments, which 
was unfortunate, for it fell into the hands of prejudiced 
persons, and was tried by a packed court, and condémned, 
in spite of the sound sense used by John F. Casey of the 
English high school of Boston. 

Mr. Casey reviewed the movement which developed 
military drill as part of the school work, giving instances 
from his own experience, describing the methods obtain- 
ing in Boston,and declared military drill “a most effec- 
tive means for development of good scholarship.” 

The opposition was marked by that spirit so common 
in cases where various opinions are presented, to the 
€fiect that, “I do not like it; I take no interest in it, I 
have no time to know anything about it, and therefore it 
is all wrong.” 

The arguments presented opposing the military drill 
were well presented, and some of the best points made 
were: An expensive substitute for physical drill; ap- 
peals to native barbaric instincts: school does not need 
it; should be managed by the state. 

Following these lines several arguments were made 
why the military drill should be abolished in schools, and 
the speakers were very earnest in their denunciation. It 
was admitted, however, that if the “setting-up” exercise 
could be used more, there would be an advantage in that. 
It was claimed that the position of the boy as a soldier 
was “contrary to his nature,” ignoring the fact that the 
position of the boy when following his natural instincts, 
is to stoop, to hang the head forward, to grow round- 
shouldered and hollow-chested from the position en- 
forced by desk work, and that the military position is the 
only means for counteracting this wrone attitude. It 
was further claimed that the drill in Schools was not of 
any use in bringing boys into the volunteer militia, and 
that few bovs who had had military drill in school were 
to be found in the militia in later years. 

In general, the arguments used against the drill 
showed that the masters were prejudiced, and it was 
evident that they were unfamiliar with military matters, 
were devoid of military instincts, or were not in har- 
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mony with the military instructor in charge of the schoo] 


battalion. 


The difficulty lies in the method of management. The 
military drill is used as an end, when it should be a 
Ineans to an end. It is a part of the course of study, in 
which there is no standing except for those boys con- 
sidered fit for officers. It is a part of the course of study 
which the master of the school too frequently knows 
nothing about, and is therefore opposed to. Under such 
conditions it is not surprising that a voice should be 
raised against it. - 

Military drill in school should be placed on a higher 
plane. It sheuld be considered a means to an end; a 
means for developing the habits of attention, order, 
punctuality, onedience, neatness, quickness of movement, 
and physical beauty. It should be the vehicle used by 
the school te convey to the student the thought that ex- 
cellence in these characteristics, which are but the vital 
ones for school, would be recognized in the military es- 
tablishment. That he is being drilled in a military way, 
not to be trained as a soldier, but to be trained in those 
attributes which make a soldier such a machine in the 
body politic as io be able to accomplish the most with 
the least expense and exertion. The scholar who fails in 
these points in classes and school work is injuring his 
standing in the military establishment. 

To accomplish this, the master of the school must 
recognize the value of the instruction in details so essen- 
tial to military excellence, and the drill master must be 
a man in whose heart there is a love for boy-nature, and, 
at the same time, those instincts which make a good 
teacher, his military knowledge alone not being suffi- 
cient. Often the captain of a local militia company is the 
military instructor; a man who has reached his position 
(common in Massachusetts) because he knows his drill- 
regulations, though his ability to impart his knowledge 
is lacking or developed in a small degree; a man who 
dves not know how to get along with boys, and who is 
not in sympathy with education in its broadest sense. 
A valuable military instructor must have the instincts of 
a gentleman thoroughly developed and active; he must be 
alive to pedagpgic methods, and should be an example of 
manliness as he takes his place before his pupils. He 
should be welcomed to the councils of the faculty, and 
should become thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
school. Assuming that his knowledge of military 
matters fits him for that part of the work, unless he has 
the characteristics mentioned he is a factor in making 
the military drill unpopular, and a positive detriment to 
the school. 

The military establishment of a school could be made 
useful in the award of school merits or demerits, and the 
publicity of such awards made ina military manner, 
would be a factcr in discipline. 

Information in military science, in those branches 
which are valuable in ordinary information, should be 
made a branch of the school work, by lectures given by 
the military instructor, and to these lectures the whole 
school—if a mixed one—should be admitted, for such 
knowledge is necessary to every woman who reads the 
daily reports of battles or campaigns. In this way the 
school spirit would be maintained. 

Looking at the physical aspect, the military drill 
should include the setting-up exercise, which should bs 
used most vigorously, in order to counteract the injurious 
tendencies of student life. No one who has seen the 
heys of the Boston and suburban school regiments, and 
the Massachusetts [Institute of Technology battalion, can 
have failed to notice the lack of set-up, and instead of 
a foundation being laid for manly strength and good 
poise, the tendencies of a growing boy to feel his height, 
and to drop his head forward, causing hollow-chest, are 
two noticeahle faults. A properly enforced military 
drill will counteract this in a measure, and proper disci- 














present. 


The inculcation of a military spirit which will develop 
that Boston bug-a-boo, “Militarism,” need not be feared in 
a well-handled nuilitary department of a school; on the 
military 


other hand, a well governed 
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pline in the school and on the drill-floor will send home 
the instruction till more of it is felt than seems to be at 
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should inculcate those principles of pure patriotism 
which show respect to the flag of the nation, the emblem 


of the greatest mortal power; and should teach that the 


establishment 


spirit of the martial-hearted fathers is best shown by the. 
development of the principles for which they put on the 
uniform. To make soldiers of the boys should be the 
last object in military drill in schools. 


THE PRATT INSTITUTE.) 


One special feature of Pratt Institute is the large 
This makes it pos- 
sible to have daily inspection and criticism of work, 


number of teachers employed, 


and secures to each pupil much 
individual attention. The system 
of promotion inspires to effort, as 
neither age nor time of study is 
considered, pupils pro- 
moted individually, and their ad- 
vancement being affected only by 
natural ability, industry, and close 
application. 

In order to fully appreciate the 
stress laid upon manual training 
we call attention to the fact that 
in 1888 a high school department 
was established to demonstrate 
the value of manual training, and 
the wisdom of its introduction into 
our secondary schools. Since 
manual training now forms a part 
of the course of study in most 
high schools, and in our cities of 
importance high 
manual training have been estab- 
lished. ‘The 


being 


schools for 


trustees of 


BY MARY GENEVIEVE MANAHAN. 


partment for the working out of other ideas indus- 
trial and technical. 


That the discontinuing of the work of the manual 
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Pratt Institute 
having successfully completed its mission they will 


felt that 








permanently close the high school in June, 1905. 
over to another de- 


The building will be turned 


DRESSMAKING ROOM. 


limited. 


most earnest and capable students. 


training high school is a proof of the success of the 
Manual Art, and the Normal Art and Manual Train- 


ing courses is not at first appar- 
ent, but becomes quite clear when 
once we learn something of the 
history of the “Art and Manual 
Training” movements in_ this 
We may briefly state 
that through various vicissitudes, 
drawing has passed from the plane 
of a subject considered tentatively 
by educators and suspiciously by 
others interested 


country. 


in education to 
the position of one of the “essen- 
tials” of a curritulum. 

Pratt Institute has done much 
to bring about this result. It was 
the first school to organize a 
normal course for the training of 
teachers to supervise art educa- 
tion in the public schools. A high 
standard is set for admission to 
this course, and the number is 


Those applicants accepted are among the 


In this year’s 
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class one-half the number were teachers who had 
resigned positions to take this course. Others were 
from the General Art course, and still others had 
studied in other schools, among them the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School, Drexel Institute. Chicago Art Institute, 
Cooper Union, the Rhode Island School of Design, 
Teachers’ College, and Stanford University. 

Since 1890 approximately 350 students have been 
appointed supervisors or teachers of drawing and 
manual training throughout the United States. 
Over fiity of these were appointed in Greater New 
York. 

The students in the Design course have different 
ends in view, some taking the work for the art cul- 
ture, others having the specific aims of interior 
decorations, and designs for book-covers, wall- 
papers, silks, furniture, etc. 

In the evening classes the men and women have 
generally some practical end in view. They are of 
various daily occupations, lithographers, engravers, 
scene artists, workers in stained glass. 
cutters, china decorators. etc. 

All seem to feél that out of these evening lessons 
thev gather help for their various lines of work. 

The courses in chasing, jewelry, enameling, die- 
cutting, and medal work are planned to meet the 
needs of those who wish to enter the trades involv- 
ing jewelry, enameling, and medal work, and the 
chasing of ornament in brass, bronze, silver, and 
gold. They give adequate training in design, and 
the practice of technical work in metal. 

The increasing demand for applied work,.and the 
scarcity of American artist artisans. present a trade 
condition of unusual opportunity to those qualified 
to meet the demand for trained - workmanship. 
These courses appeal to the apprentice who would 
supplement his technical skill by a knowledge of 
art, and to the art-student who would make his art 
practical. 

Another article would be necessary in order to 
even briefly describe the department of Science and 
Technology, with its wonderful trade classes, signi- 
ficant of the modern principle of division of labor, 
the Kindergarten department with its beautiful new 
buildings with gardens where extensive work in 
nature study is carried on. and the department of 
Libraries, where amid ideal surroundings the 
library students acquire a thorough training as 
librarians 

Although Pratt Institute is so liberally endowed 
that every facility and the best talent are employed 
to carry out the aims of its founder, vet a small 
tuition fee is charged in order to promote the spirit 
of thrift and independence conducive to the stu- 
dent’s self-respect. 

Once when a student thanked Mr. Pratt for the 
aid which he had received. Mr. Pratt replied, “If 
you liave heen helped just pass it along and help 
the other fellow.” This saying is a motto of the 
school, and the new student soon feels at ease in 
its atmopshere of friendly good-fellowship. 

Tn the Assembly hall hangs the life-size portrait 
of the founder by Miss Mary Greene, a former 
pupil. Before this picture is always a vase of fresh 
flowers, placed there as a token of loving memory. 

All over this land thousands of men and women 


stencil 
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gladly testify that success has crowned the effort of 
Charles Pratt, whose plea was: “I want to help men 
and women to find out in the beginning what they 
want to do, so as to save their years, and to educate 
the hoys and girls to work patiently, sympathetic- 
ally, and constantly with hand, eye, and brain.” 
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SHINGLE YOUR ROOF. 


BY EDWARD F. BIGELOW, STAMFORD, CONN. 


“Why don’t you shingle your roof?’ inquired the 
Diligent Man as he passed the Dilatory Man’s un- 
finished house. 

“Wa-l-l, you see,” drawled Dilatory, “It’s just this 
way. We can live in it as it is. When it’s fair 
weather we don’t need the roof, and when it storms 
I can’t shingle it. Wouldn’t expect me to go up 
and work in the rain, would you?” What Diligent 
said in reply has not been recorded, nor can [ 
aftirm that the conversation ever actually took place. 
But if it is not a true story, it is a good allegory, 
and I judge that it is generally regarded as teaching 
something. 

I have a feeling of comradeship for Diligent. I 
was placed in exactly his situation the other day. 
My inquiry was to a school superintendent: “‘Why 
don’t you have nature study in your schools?” 

“Its just this way,” was the reply. “Personally, 
as you know, I am something of a naturalist, and 
should like to have nature study of the right sort in 
the schools. If I insist upon it, schedule it, it 
wouldn't be ‘nature study,—you know what I 
mean, the informal heart-felt sort,—it would be a 
perfunctory, cut-and-dried task or a bit of elemen- 
tary or dilute science. If I don’t insist upon it, 
don’t allot a certain time for it, I don’t get anything. 
There’s the fix | am in. What would. you do about 
it?” 

“Do about it?’ I will reply to Dilatory and to » 
the Superintendent at the same time. If I saw the 
need, then 1 would do the work, rain or shine, car- 
penter or no carpenter, teacher or no teacher. I am 
not familiar with the details of this particular situa- 
tion, what lumber shortage there may be, what 
strikes of carpenters, what lack of funds, what want 
of interest, what amount of science training, and I 
do not know how the schedules are crowded, but I 
should cettainly make myself familiar with two 
things, the condition of the roof, and the needs of 
the child, and I would do another. I would provide 
for the future. 

Perhaps you, teacher or parent, have a roof that 
needs: shingling. Nature study is gaining. In 
every direction the favorable signs are increasing. 
By and by there will be an outburst of common 
sense demand in connection with the child’s relation 
to the natural world. By and by the’ educational 
house will no longer be covered with a roof of paper 
in the shape of antiquated absurdities in the cur- 
riculum. That will be stripped off, and the genuine 
article, real educational shingles, of knowledge to 
protect from the storms and distressing cares of life 
will be demanded. What will you do then, when the. 
blast comes on in full force? Let me tell you, Mr. 
Teacher and Professor Superintendent, what you 
will be forced to do. You will either shingle that 
roof, or you will get out. Your city will insist that 




















the house be completed for the proper protection oi 
its inmates and for the proper appearance, sym- 
metry, and artistic balance of the edifice itself. 
When you are thinking of things in general, think, of 
this. 

The child and parents may need to 
shingle their own particular roof. The resources of 
the hypothenuse and of Caesar’s bridge will not 
always be sufficient to smooth your path in what 
may be a rough and rugged life. Sometimes you 
will feel the need of a sheltering protection in the 
shape of a real house with actual things, and real 
helpful resources within immediate reach of a sud- 
den and unexpected demand. 

Money, friends, position may be thrown aside as 
mere accessories. But old Mother Nature will re- 
main, as a consoling and sustaining support. 

Get such resourceful protection as early in life as 
possible. The weather is now fair. Shingle your 
roof, and be prompt in your movements. 

Take frequent rambles into the country ; associate 
with natural objects, love them, take them into your 
nature, treasure the remembrance of them as you 


his also 
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treasure your most secret and “heart-filling” 
reminiscences. It was in this sense that Dr. J. E. 
Taylor shingled his house, in the fair days of his 
youth, and had it ready for the storms of old age. 
He said :— 

“Is there anything more delightful than the 
fatigue of a summer afternoon’s long ramble after 
objects one loves? You are not tired of them, but 
with them. Jt isa delicious fatigue. Subsequent 
years of trouble cannot obliterate the charmed im- 
pressions. They are the sunniest spots in one’s 
memory. Their recollections come, like angel’s 
visits, to unconsciously relieve us in after years of 
many a sad trouble and trial. They should be laid 
up in store when vou are voung, so that they can be 
drawn upon when you are old. Then the sunshine 
of youth is stored to gild the troubled days of 
matured manhood, and the darker shadows of old 
age.” 

Thus shingle your roof. “By slothfulness the 
roof sinketh in; and through idleness of tne hands 
the house leaketh.”—Ecclesiastes x.: 18, Revised 
Version. 


SCIENCE.” 


A CLOCK. 


A LABORATORY EXERCISE BY JOHN C. PACKARD, 
High School, Brookline, Mass. 


A dissected time-piece, known as the Tick-tack Clock, made in 
Germany, to be had for a dollar at almost any of our large depart- 
ment stores, forms the basis of this article. 

It should be remembered in dealing with the mechanism of a clock 
that the machine is an exceedingly delicate one. 


The parts must, 
accordingly, be handled with great care. 


Do not attempt to push or 
crowd anything into place, but use all gently lest a bent pivot or a 
twisted wheel spoil everything and prevent the clock from running 
at all.] 


If we are to understand the action of a clock we 
must begin with the pendulum, or its equivalent, 
for the pendulum is the true time-keeper, the rest 
of the clock serving merely to keep the pendulum 
going and to count its beats. As long ago as 1583 
Galileo discovered, by watching the swaying of a 
chandelier, in the great cathedral at Pisa, that a 
simple pendulum, when in motion, always keeps 
time ; that is, makes just so many swings backward 
and ‘forward each minute—the number depending 
entirely upon the length of the pendulum. 

1. The Pendulum. Def.—By a single oscilla- 
tion of a pendulum is meant a double-swing, once 
forward and once backward. 

With watch in hand, count the number 
of oscillations per minute Shorten the 
pendulum by sliding the bob up, as far 
it will conveniently go upon the 
pendulum-rod, count © again. 
Lengthen the pendulum by moving the 
bob down to the end of the rod and count 
again. 


as 


and 


ont AL 


Devise a rule for regulating a clock by 
an adjustment of the pendulum. 
the bob nearly to its 
original position as possible and count 
again. 

Calculate the period of the pendulum; 
i. e., the time represented by a single oscillation 


Restore as 


“ *Copyrighted, 1905, by John C, Packard, 





Of what use is the pendulum? 

2. The Escapement-lever—E. The 
wheel—D. 

Remove the hands and the dial. Tie a bit of 

E white thread to the rim 

of the escape-wheel as a 
marker. Set the clock to 
0 going again. : 

low many teeth of the 
escape-wheel are allowed 
to pass (escape) at each 
oscillation (double-vibra- 
tion) of the pendulum? 
How many teeth has the 
escape-wheel? How much time, then, is repre- 
sented by one revolution of the escape-wheel? 
(See Ex. 1). 
. What is the use of the escapement-lever? 





Escape- 








3. The Centre-wheel—C. The Chain-wheel— 

Remove the escape-wheel also. 
. Count the number of 
pinion-wires in the 
pinion of the escape- 
wheel, and the number 
of teeth in the rim of 
the centre-wheel. How 
many revolutions of the 
escape-wheel to one 
of the centre-wheel ? 
How much time, then, is represented by one revo- 
lution of the centre-wheel? 

Count the number of pinion-wires in the pinion 
of the centre-wheel, and the number of teeth in the 
rim of the chain-wheel. How many revolutions of 
the centre-wheel to one of the chain-wheel? How 


Remove both. 
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much time, then, is represented by one revolution 
of the chain-wheel? How much time ought this to 
represent if the clock is to register correctly and 
the chain-wheel is to carry the minute-hand? 
Error? How is this error to be accounted for? 

Use of the esape-wheel? 
Of the chain-wheel? 


Of the centre-wheel? 


4, The Cannon-pinion 
—L. The Minute-wheel— 
—K. The Hour-wheel— 
M, 





Examine carefully. De- 
termine the use of each, 
and show clearly how it is 
brought about by the 
combination that the hour- 
hand moves once around 
the dial while the minute- 
hand is revolving twelve 





times. 
5. The Weight. 
Find its value in pounds. Deter- 
mine how many feet it falls in twenty- 
four hours. Calculate the work done per 
day, of twenty-four hours, in foot- 
pounds, and the rate of working in horse- 
power. [One horse-power equals 33,000 
foot-pounds per minute.] Would the 
rate of the clock be increased or de- 
creased by increasing the weight? Why? 
Try it and see. What is the use of the 
weight? 

Examine the chain-wheel. 
sprocket that carries the chain. 
the sprocket lies the ratchet. 
use? 

6. , The Hands. 


Note the 
Behind 
What is its 


From what you have learned of the interior 
mechanism of the clock would you say that the 
hands move continuously or at regular intervals? 
Why can we not see the hour-hand move? 
Through how many degrees does it turn in an 
hour? Through how many degrees does the min- 
ute-hand turn in a minute? What is the use of the 
hands? 

A moment’s refiection will show that the hour- 
hand serves to record the number of complete 
revolutions made by the central spindle while the 
minute-hand keeps run of the fraction of a revolu- 
tion, in sixtieths, left over. Since the rate of the 
central spindle, a part of the chain-wheel in this 
case, is regulated by the swing of the pendulum, a 
clock of this order, as stated at the beginning of 
the exercise, is to be regarded as a machine for 
keeping run of the oscillations of a pendulum. 

A clock keeps time because the pendulum does. 

Topic for discussion: The time o’ day. 

Suggestions for further investigation and re- 
search: The cycloidal pendulum. 
pendulums. The balance 
a pendulum. 


Compensation 
wheel in clocks without 
The striking mechanism. 

Special clocks: Seven-day, alarm, hall, tower, 
century, electric, self-winding, programme. 

Time; Sidereal, mean, standard, noon-signals, 
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HOW DO YOU TEACH A BACKWARD CHILD? 
[This is suggestive for all teachers.] 


A committee of the Washington State Teachers’ 
Asscciation is making a study of the education of 
defective, delinquent, and backward children. In 
order to make a careful report upon the subject we 
are inviting the co-operation of all teachers. 

In reply, give age, sex, and grade. How long in 
the same grade? What are the physical peculiari- 
ties, slow of motion, slow of speech, speech defects 
—peculiar pronunciation, stoppage, stuttering, 
stammering, etc? Look into child’s mouth and 
note how the roof and back parts differ from the 
norma! child. 

Are there any pecular habits, as of posture, ways 
of doing, holding hands? Mention any facts of 
interest. 

In what way is the child backward? Is he dull 
in all subjects or in one or two? What subiects? 
Send samples of writing, ciphering, drawing. Give 
samples of the child’s reasoning. 

Last and most important, give the result of your 
efforts to teach the child. Have you succeeded in 
any way or in any subject? 

We care more for the way you treat the back- 
warders than for any other fact, and if you must 
choose between the two omit all description. 

In the inquiry we have reference to children in 
the public schools, not to those who are so defec- 
tive as to place them in a special school. We 
mean children who can sometimes do the work of 
a grade if given three years for one year’s work, 
for instance: children who can get one subject or 
aspect of a subject but seem to lose it all as soon 
as they undertake to learn new subjects; children 
who are handicapped in their efforts, sometimes by 
physical defects which can be removed, sometimes 
by irremediable conditions. 

Albert H. Yoder. 

Seattle, Wash. 

——  -0+ 9 -0-@-0--e-—$______ 
AN EXERCISE IN GEOGRAPHY. 

A grammar grade teacher, in order to impress 
upon. her pupils the meaning of mountains, valleys, 
slopes, divides, and currents, used the following 
common-sense device: She sketched neatly on the 
board a series of mountain ranges with valleys be- 
tween, the ranges extending far out from a great con- 
tinental divide. After the children had studied the 
meaning of the terms from the text, and had ob- 
served pictures illustrating them clearly, they were 
asked in turn to step to the board and point out 
mountain ranges, valleys, slopes, and divides. Hach 
term was again defined from the sketch. A memb:r 
of the class was then asked to step to the board and 
indicate by markings the course rivers would take in 
case of heavy rainfall upon such a country. Keen in- 
terest was shown throughout, and the pupils were led 
easily from the sketch to the intelligent study of the 
topography of the country.—Nebraska Teacher. 


———_-—_—_—_—_—+0+ ¢ @°@-0- -e-—_—_. —_ —____ 


The farm products of the United States in two 
years have been greater than the entire output of 
the gold mines of the world since Columbus dis- 
covered America, 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 





STUDIES OF “THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 

BY EDITH GILES. 

OF GERAINT.” 
ENID.” 
I.—ENID. 


“THE MARRIAGE “GERAINT AND 


The two idylls named after Geraint are one long 
idvll together, and in reality an idyll of Enid. It 
is well that this idyll should follow that of “Gareth 
and Lynette.” In Gareth, Tennyson has given us 
the most lovable of the knights, and in Enid the 
most lovable of the ladies of the chivalry of the 
Round Table. 

Enid is wholly and heartily lovable; she is such a 
portrait as we should look for in a fine old minia- 
ture. Tennyson tells us that she is beautiful, and in 
every act where he describes her we feel that she 
moves with a grace and a dignity that makes us 
linger to look back at her. It is so when she goes 
from the hall to do her first service to Geraint, in 
leading away his charger; and when she returns 
with meat and cakes, and the manchet bread hidden 
in her veil; so it is when she spends the first happy 
night of her love awake in day dreams, and rises 
early to be first at the tournament where Geraint is 
to fight for her; and when her mother calls her and 
she rises on her wedding day ; and when she rides-to 
meet the queen. In these events the grace is im- 
bued with a sense of living joy, and we feel that she 
moves as to music. 

And it is not less so when doubt and suspicion 
have possessed Geraint, and she rides with him as 
a slave might ride; and when she is proven above 
reproach, and once more rides back to the Queen’s 
javor, then we imagine her as moving with a 
stately grace, but always with a self-unconscious 
ease. Everywhere we see her, find her, there is 
about her an atmosphere of graciousness that is 
native to her as only to the nobly born, and to those 
whose temperament is rich with appreciation. 





With this graciousness there is a simplicity that 
would be weak if it were not the crown of deeper, 
nobler qualities. Like Gareth, Enid takes life in the 
most direct and natural way. Her judgment of life 
is a question of feeling, rather than of reasoning 
about it; she responds rather than demands. When 
life brings her favors, the joy of love, the honor of 
the queen, the blessing of her husband’s love re- 
stored, she receives them as her birthright, yet al- 
ways with a sweet surprise less at these gifts than 
at the new joy quickening in her heart; and when 
life brings her disappointment, distrust, disfavor, 
suffering, she receives ‘these, too, with a native 
strength, that overlooks the surprise that these 
things should be her lot, but feels rather that 
life is asking something of her that she can 
give. The only things that seem to surprise 
her are the evils that cause her pain. These 
are not native to her and she cannot  under- 
stand them. She could never be distrustful 
and suspicious: she could never work a wrong 
either for hatred or revenge; and she cannot see 
why her husband should for an instant think her un- 
true, or why a man for whom she had no love 
should mistake her delicacy and womanliness. 

Enid is essentially a womanly woman; and 
womanly in the noblest meaning of that word, con- 
veying all the lovely qualities in which no man can 
share. Of such a character, the simplicity would be 
the deepest principle; and with it would go as a 
matter of course an exquisite delicacy, refinement 
of word and deed springing from purest sources of 
soul and mind; and added to these, as a matter of 
course, would be her faithfulness, a fine sense of 
honor, long-suffering, patience, meekness, and 
obedience. The lack of any of these would be out 
of character with Enid. 

Yet having all these would not make Enid the 
Enid of Tennyson’s idyll, for they would not make 
(Continued on page 381.) 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


| Fourth in Series of Seven Editorials on the Prob- 
; lem of the Principal. ] 

The special teacher was never dreamed of or 
provided for in the educational ideals of the early 
promoters of the American public school. She is 
an intrusion, made temporarily necessary by the in- 
troduction of subjects for the teaching of which 
neither principals nor teachers were ever trained. 
Are special teachers to be permanent? That is 
one of the great questions in the public school 
system. If so, the whole system will be changed. 
If they are merely a temporary convenience, no 
special modification is liable to come. 

The principal is chiefly concerned with the 
transient or permanent relation of the special 
teacher, though ultimately it may affect all the 
teachers. Some time this will be one of the live 
questions in education, but at present these special- 
ists are a necessity and there is no excuse for argu- 
ing the larger question. As a necessity, what is 
their relation to the principal, and what is the effect 
upon him of théir coming as they do? 

He must answer this question by his attitude 
toward them. It is clear that he must welcome 
them whether he would or no. They represent 
progress, and he must be progressive. The one 
man 1n the school system who can never say “the 
three R’s” even in a whisper is the principal. Con- 
ditions and traditions make the ordinary principal 
and the body of principals in any city conservative. 
The public expects this of them, and every time 
they speak from the conservative standpoint, “Old 
Fogy” thinks itself in every progressive mind. 

[ft was an old-time Virginian who described a 
conservative of the F. F. V. variety as one sitting 
on the tail of progress and shouting “whoa” from 
January 1 to December 31. America in the twen- 
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tieth century has a-few fellows who like to shout 
for conservatism and the “three R’s,” but when 
they vote they are fewer than anti-imperialists in 
November. 

We may go too fast in our progress, we un- 
doubtedly shall, but the principal is not the man 
who can afford to say it. If he is unsympathetic 
toward the music teacher, drawing teacher, sewing 
teacher, writing master, nature study specialist, 
physical training teacher, school gardener, ham- 
mock maker, teacher of basketry and casketry, 
whittler and whistler, evolutionist and elocutionist, 
if he does not welcome them, he will be inter- 
preted as an obstructionist, and over his head or 
under his feet progress will go forward and some 
more pliable principal will come when he retires. 

This is no joke. I may have put the case ex- 
travagantly, intentionally so, but no matter how 
absurd a given movement is, the principal must on 
principle do the best he can with it. Half the new 
things will die still-born if we don’t make them cry 
by abuse, if we do they may breathe life into them- 
selves thereby. 

It is not ‘a ouestion whether this or that diver- 
sion and intrusion is worth while. The principal is 
not responsible for its coming. He is neither its 
father nor godfather, but if it is left at his 
threshold he must not seek to hasten its death by 
neglect. The public will not stand for any lack of 
sympathy with progress on the part of the prin- 
cipals, and the special teachers going to every 
school regularly can do much to degrade the office 
of principal. by saying here and there and every- 
where: “My work will never prosper until there 
are a few professional funerals.” 





o-+-@-0 ~ 
FANNY CROSBY. 


Fanny Crosby, blind all her life, is being honored 
the world over in connection with her eighty-fifth 
birthday. Her home is int Bridgeport, Ct. 

Miss Crosby began to compose bits of poetry 
when she was eight vears old. Her most famous 
hymn, “Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” was composed 
in twenty minutes forty-five years ago while the 
agent of a New York music house, who had 
breught her some music for which he wanted 
words, was waiting for a train to return. Miss 
Crosby still writes three hymns a week for this 
music house. She says her best hymns have been 
written in the least time. 

As a rule Miss Crosby composes at night. 





After 
her family has retired she seats herself in a com- 
er able chair and thinks out a hymn, or two, or 
t the case may be. In the morning she 
the new lines to her companion, who is 
amafensis and secretary as well. Then the verses 
1 to her, and she makes any changes which 
Sfigeest themselves. One peculiarity of the 
blind poet is that she never can think without 
holding an open book in her hand. 

She has written five thousand hymns that have 
been published, and some of them have been more 
sung than any other hymns of her day. Among 






may 


widely known hymns from her pen are “Rescue the 
Perishing,”’ ‘Near the Cfoss,” ““Pass Me Not,” 
“Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” and “All the Way.” 





























THE MILITARY SYMPOSIUM. 


There is no phase of school life upon which 
there is greater difference of opinion and convic- 
tion than upon the subject of military drill in 
school. It is not a condition but a theory that con- 
fronts us. In no issue is the line of demarcation 
more distinctly theoretical than in this. It is a 
pleasure to present both sides of the question from 
those who have a right to speak because of .the 
confidence the public has in them or because of 
their experience. Such views are always worth 
while whichever side one is on in his thought. 

REE tine ah te ene 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The American Institute of Instruction will meet 
at Portland, Me., July 10-13, Charles H. Keyes of 
Hartford, president. The program will be of ex- 
ceptional interest. The women’s clubs of all the 
New England states are expected to co-operate in 
making this meeting a record breaker. The 
Asbury Park meeting will probably contribute 
much to its success. The railroad rates will be very 
low, as will the hotel rates—half the rates at Asbury 
Park. Rates by the week will be surprisingly low 
all around Portland. Old Orchard beach, the en- 
tire Maine coast, and the White Mountain region 
are near by. 

——————--#- 0-0-0 ———_- 
BOLIVIA’S SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION. 

J. T. M. Pierce, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Bolivia, was at one time a “promoter on a 
large scale at Yankton, S. D., where he failed for 
$3,000,000, and was not heard of for six years, but 
having established himself as one of the substantial 
citizens of the republic he has begun settling with 
his creditors in England and America, and is likely 
to be a world power, as he is still only forty-three 
years of age. He is certainly one of the most en- 
terprising national superintendents of education in 
the world. 

—~0- 0-0-0 —__—__ _—— — 


“DON’T SIZZLE.” 

Ida M. Tarbelt of Standard Oil McClure fame 
said to the Kansas agitators who are trying to 
bring the Standard QOil people to terms: “Don’t 
sizzle.” 


How much in little space. Those two words 
ought to become historic. Don’t sizzle! Did you 
ever hear a sizzle? It represents a leak. It serves 


It relieves the 
Apply it in educa- 


notice that there will be explosion. 
pressure, but does no good. 
tional reform. How easy to sizzle! How useless. 
No one is hit, nothing is accomplished. The 
sizzled will be stale ever after. Better keep tightly 
corked until it is time for something to happen. 
———*-#-0-@-0-0-0 
HARVARD-TECHNOLOGY. 

We have received many inquiries as to the pros- 
pect of a Harvard-Tech ‘union. We have no 
wisdom, but have merely had a suspicion that in 
some way they. would unite. The articles of agree- 
ment proposed to combine the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and Harvard University are 
as follows: They provide for a joint school of in- 
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dustrial science, to be known under the present 
name of the Institute of Technology, to be goy- 
erned by an executive board of nine members, of 
which three shall represent Harvard, and to be 
maintained by present institute funds, augmented 
by the income of all funds of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific school, by three-fifths of the net income which 
may accrue from the Gordon McKay bequest of 
several millions, and by the income of all property 
which Harvard may hereafter acquire for the pro- 
motion of instruction in industrial science. 


5 00 


rank K. Sanders leaves Yale College as dean of 
the Divinity school, for the secretaryship of the 
Congregational Sunday: School and Publishing 
Society in Boston. This is the best news for Bos- 
ton in many a day. Yale loses one of its most dis- 
tinguished scholars and most notable leaders, and 
the Sunday school cause gains a man who will en- 
noble the cause with educational leadership of the 
highest order. Religious education will mean more 
than ever before in this country. There will be 
educational ideals in the religious training of the 
young people of the church. 


Dr. Lilian W. Johnson, the new president of the 
Western College for Women at Oxford, Ohio,— 
the Mt. Holyoke of Southern Ohio—is “a woman 
of profound scholarship, innate refinement, and 
charming personality,” as Dr. O. T. Corson has 
well said. She took her A. B. at the University of 
Michigan, her Ph. D., at Cornell, and has studied at 
Wellesley, and in France and Germany. She has 
taught in Vassar, and is widely and favorably 
known from her public work. She will do much 


for the noble institution of which she becomes the 
head. 


Dr. E. C. Hewett of Normal, Illinois, died on 
March 3}, after a brief illness. He was one of the 
great teachers of the country. He went from the 
Bridgewater normal school to the Illinois normal 
school, of which he was principal for many vears. 
He was also associate editor of School and Home 
for a time, but of late years he has not been in 
active work. He identified himself closely with 
the West in educational affairs and kept in touch 
with them to the last. 


Rev. Daniel Evans, Congregational pastor in 
Cambridge, Mass., who is leading in the crusade 
against accepting $100,000 from J. D. Rockefeller 
for foreign missions, was born in the anthracite 
region and worked in the mines as a boy, not for 
fun or diversion, but from necessity, until he broke 
away in young manhood, and made a bold strike 
for an education. He feels keenly and with vivid 
memories the situation. 


Hugo Munsterberg is having an uncomfortable 
experience with the American press. It all grew 
out of his asking them not to report what he was 
about to say. They did not. That was all right, 
but they reported what he did not say. That was 
the caution he should have given them. 


Most schools encouraged the wearing of | the 
green on St. Patrick’s day, but one school in An- 
sonia, Conn., is said to have suspended a pupil for 
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wearing it. Incredible. It is the Irishman’s day, 
and all good Americans do well to help him cele- 
brate. 


All honor to Governor Johnson of Minnesota, 
who not only reappointed the state superintendent 
regardless of politics, but keeps politics out of the 
entire state department and out of the normal 
schools. 


Massachusetts legislature has a bill reported 
from the committee on cities providing for a school 
board of five members for Boston. This is a com- 
mittee of influence, and will probably pass the bill. 


All honor to the trustees of the University of 
Michigan, who say President Angell is young 
enough for them, better than any younger man 
could be. Poor Osler! 


Chicago was educationized to the limit on Friday 
and Saturday. The Indiana Northern Association 
was the massive mass meeting with several lesser 
gatherings. 


America was never so happy to learn that a man 
was going to work as in case of President William 
R. Harper, not that they think he ever shunned 
work, but because he is able to do it. 


_ The cigarette causes Western legislators almost 
as much trouble politically as it causes boys phys- 
ically. Indiana and Wisconsin have been the 
storm ‘centre. 


Pennsylvania superintendents, city and county, 
are all to be elected or re-elected in May. These 
are anxious days in some households. ~* 


Sixteen thousand school boys in Illinois raised 
extra good corn under school direction last year. 
What will the harvest be in 1905? 


New York teachers are badly mixed regarding 
the amendment to the pension law. It will stand 
as it is—an excellent law. 


Dougherty and Butler spent March in California, 
Butler for rest and Dougherty for business. 


It seems to be more difficult for J. D. Rocke- 


feller to give away money than to get it. 
Chicago University may have to receive the 
whole of the Rockefeller millions. 


Japanese bonds were subscribed for many times 
over in England and America. 


Chicago is to have a great commercial high 
school. ; 


A new half-million dollar school building for 
Chicago. 


The Hunter-Maxwell situation is unfortunate in 
every way. 


No Memorial Day amusements in Nebraska. 
Just right. 


“He does things” is latest and best slang. 
The weather record is interesting now. 
Intellectual activity is not “work.” 

The three R’s are fads sometimes, 


Perfect the fire drill immediately. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The latest turn in the affairs of Santo Domingo is 
somewhat startling. In view of the failure of the Senate 
to act upon the proposed treaty, the Dominican govern- 
ment offered to nominate citizens of the United States to 
take charge of the customs receipts at the ports, on sub- 
stantially the basis arranged for in the treaty, that is, 
forty-five per cent of the receipts ‘to go to the govern- 
ment and fifty-five per cent. to be set aside to meet the 
claims of creditors. President Roosevelt has accepted 
the responsibility of presenting suitable names to the 
Dominican government as receivers at the ports, and the 
arrangement is loosely interpreted in some quarters as a 
sort of protectorate. It is not that; but it is practically 
putting inte effect, provisionally, the arrangements which 
would be in force if the Senate had ratified the treaty. 
The proceeding is unusual, but the circumstances also are 
unusual, and the conditions are probably too explosive 
for the leisurely treatment which the Senate proposed to 
give them. In any case, the arrangement will continue 
only until the Senate has acted. 

. * 


Peace reports have taken a definite form, and it is au- 
thoritatively stated that the Russian government is seek- 
ing friendly foreign aid to secure from Japan moderate 
terms of peace. France and the United States are exeri- 
ing themselves to this end. There is no reason to expect 
that Japan will be unreasonable in her exactions. But 
on the other hand, no country can undertake war in the 
spirit in which Russia went into this conflict and be 
beaten, as Russia has been, to the point of exhaustion, 
without being required to pay heavily in one way or an- 
other for the adventure. It may be quite as necessary to 
bring Russia to a realizing sense of this fact as to induce 
Japan to be reasonable. It will have to be remembered, 
toc, thut Japan to-day is not the same Japan who was 
coerced, after her war with China, into giving up the 
fruits of the war. She must have something, this time, 
to show for her prodigious exertions, sacrifices, and vic- 
tories. 

* * * 

As was to have been expected, the victories of Japan 
have given her a new prestige in the money markets of 
the worid, while the credit of Russia languishes. When 
Japan first put out war loans of modest size, the world’s 
financiers locked askance at them, and took them only on 
onerous terms. Now they are tumbling over each other 
in their eagerness to get the new Japanese loan of $150,- 
000,000, which was oversubscribed several times over as 
soon as offered. JTondon took half and New York half, 
and Berlin was discontented because it could not get 
any. The loan bears interest at four and one-half per 
cent., and: was issued at ninety, at which it compares 
favorably with Germany’s five per cent. Berlin loan at 
ninety-five. As for Russia, the French syndicate to which 
the proposed Russian loan was offered declined to have 
anything to do with it, if the money was to be used for 
protracting the war; and Russian bonds have dropped to 
eighty-five or under. 

- * * 

It would surprise the American people to wake up some 
fine morning and find that Venezuela had declared war 
against them; but there seems to be no limit to the con- 
ceit of President Castro, and he is almost if not quite 
equal to just such an absurdity as that. He has followed 
his official communication to Minister Bowen, refusing to 
arbitrate the questions at issue with the United States, by 
truculent despatches to certain American newspapers, 
setting forth the attitude of his government unofficially, 
in the lurid language of yellow jonrnatism. There is no 
disposition at Washington to take him seriously; and un- 
less he commits some new act of folly the present 
troubles will probably blow over without serious result. 




















But he acts so like a madman that there is no calculating 
upon him. 
a * * 

The Kaiser has a way of doing unexpected and disturb- 
ing things. His trip to Morocco is a case in point. The 
relations between France and Morocco are at quite a deli- 
cate point, and the Moroccan government {fs hesitating to 
comply with the French demands. Obviously, it is not 
likely to be any more compliant in view of this appear- 
ance of the Kaiser. “In French official circles, there is a 
scarcely concealed uneasiness lest the visit of the Kaiser 
foreshadow some assertion of German claims to the dis- 
advantage of the arrangement recently -concluded by 
France, with the sanction of England and Spain. Al- 
though it is explained from Berlin that the Kaiser’s visit 
is merely an incident of an ordinary yachting trip, French 
statesmen and diplomatists wil! be easier when it has 
passed without interference with the recent arrangements, 

: * & * 

Mr. Balfour seems to have made up his mind that the 
awkwardness produced by the fiscal question can best be 
got rid of, for the present at least, by ignoring the ques- 
tion altogether. On a recent motion explicitly condemn- 
ing the Chaniberlain policy, Mr. Balfour’s followers, in 
obedience to his advice and example, abstained alto- 
zether from voting, with the curious result that the mo- 
tion was adopted with only two dissenting votes. Later, 
a resolution aimed at Mr. Balfour’s policy of fiscal retali- 
ation, and expressly condemning it, was actually 
adopted by a unanimous vote, the government members 
quitting their benches entirely, not only when the vote 
was taken, but while the motion was under discussion. 
But it is clear that such expedience cannot avail indefi- 
nitely. The issue has got to bessquarely met some time, 
and it is oven to doubt whether the government gets 
much prestige by dodging it. 

* * * 

Jules Verne may be said, in a sense, to have died a dis- 
appointed man, since it was his ambition to be a mem- 
ber of the French Academy, and his wish was not grati- 
fied. Those having the power of selection could never 
be persuaded that the works of Verne were literature. 
However that may be, to have written books which en- 
joyed so prodigious a circulation, and which were wholly 
harmless in a moral way, and to have kept it up for forty 
years with vigor and skill unimpaired was a greater 
achievement than membership in the academy. The 
whole boy-world, in all lands, is the poorer for Verne's 
death. But it ought not to be forgotten that his great 
and continued success: was no accident, but was the re- 
sult of painstaking reading and study. The data which 
he wrought into his romances were collected by painful 
toil. It seems a pity that he could not have reaped a 
larger profit from the enormous sale of his books; but he 
was held to the end by a contract by which, at the out- 
set, he agreed to write two romances a year for a French 
publishing house for $4,000 annually. 

* * * 

It is a surprise to find that doughty African warrior, 
the “Mad Mullah” of Somaliland; figuring in interna- 
tionai diplomacy and arbitration. For years he has been 
a thorn in the flesh of England, and he has more than 
once defeated expeditions sent against him. England 
does not take to these little wars in Africa so joyously as 


she did before the great war with the Boers, and the 
British tax-payer finds his voice now-a-days in protest 
against such adventures when they can be avoided. Ap- 
parently England has concluded that, so far as the Mad 
Mullah is concerned, it is cheaper to conciliate him than 
to fight him. Accordingly, through the arbitration of 
Italy, an arrangement has been effected by which the 
Mullah acquires certain coast rights and the undisputed 
possession of a bit of territory hitherto held by Italy, 
presumably on the understanding that he will hereafter 
keep the peace. But the incident is likely to give him 
an increased sense of his own importance. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


(Continued from page 377.] 





us feel the force of her womanly character, however 
fine and sweet it was. In painting Enid, it is 
evident that Tennyson meant that we should feel 
the force of womanly character above all else. ’ The 
idvll named for her was first called “Enid and 
Monice, the True and the False.’ The title signi- 
fies that in Enid Tennyson proposed to illustrate the 
shining truth of womanhood that stands for woman- 
hood alone. Such a character must have all the 
simple graces of a lovely life and nature, and Enid 
has them all; hut she must have profounder things 
as well. For the simple graces, while they may be 
sincere, and even positive, are apt to be subjective; 
they require other and objective qualities that shall 
force themselves upon life, and be active when the 
situations demand. In Enid these profounder 
things are her love and her faith; these are the 
active and positive parts of her character. They 
make her patience and obedience and endurance 
divine, as simple patience and obedience could 
never do. Her faith in her husband and her love 
for nim: represent more than simple loyalty; they 
are the expression of her whole self. Nor does 
Enid give her love and faith without judgment; for 
she is essentially a responsive character, and re- 
sponsive only to what is noble. Such characters 
always have deep reserves, and Enid’s submission is 
a withdrawing into such reserves, whence she is 
ready to come out whenever love or sacrifice de- 
mands. : 

She never forgets Geraint’s nobility of soul, and 
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to that she never fails to offer her obedience, to bind 
her faith, and consecrate her love. To hold such a 
love is noble in itself, and to exercise it as Enid ex- 
ercised it without questioning; without self-torture, 
demands a character nobler still. And so, hidden in 
a wonderful gentleness we find in Enid the strength 
and beauty of character that she must have to bear 
the name “The True.” 

Enid’s sense of joy in life like Gareth’s is vital and 
strong. It is the same quality in her as in him that 
repels evil, whenever it approaches her. It is the 
same quality that, looking everywhere for good, 
finds it even as Tennyson says, in those who hurt 
them most—if,—Tennyson forgot to add this im- 
portant corollary,—if those who have made the 
wound come back and offer in sincerity and truth 
the balm of repentance and love. Credulous of 
what she longs for, that is her simplicity ; but as Dr. 
van Dyke says so beautifully, “she distinguishes 
between the sense and the spirit.” In those words 
are the secret of the beauty of Enid’s self, and of 
the idyll. Enid is never lacking in the sense of her 
experience, in the first joy of her love, in all its after 
vicarious suffering, and in her restoration to a home 
of peace; but with her spirit she sees straight 
through this sense with a clear vision. 

Enid is an ideal of purity, loyalty, faith, and love, 
patience, and sweetness, and truth; and not less is 
she an ideal of life and light. We must take her out 
of her age. She is not a modern woman, and is not 
to be iudged as we would judge her in the circum- 
stances of to-dav: but one thing proves her human 
for all that: If she were alive to-day she would bring 
the same qualities to bear up8n her problems, what- 
ever they were, distinguishing between the 
spirit and the sense, and with her would come purer 
pleasure unto mortal kind. 


—_— 0-@-0-@-0- oe — 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL PROBLEMS.— (VIII.) 


Zenas gave Zachariah 5 cents. 
Zachariah gave Zenas 11 cents. 

Zenas now has 7-6 as much as at first. 
Zachariah has 5-6 as much. 


1. How many cents more has Zenas than 
before? 

2. How many cents fewer has Zachariah? 

3. How many sixths less has Zachariah? 

1. How many sixths more has Zenas? 

5. How many had Zenas at first? 

6. Tow many had Zachariah at first? 

%. How many has Zenas now? ° 


8. How manv has Zachariah now? 

Eben gave Elbert 7 cents. 

Elbert gave Eben 13 cents. 

Ehen has 7-6 as much as at first 

Elbert has 5-6 as much.as at first 

1. How much had Fben at first? 

2. How much had Elbert at first? 

3. Efow much has Eben now? 
much has Elbert now? 


4. I {< 1W 





HISTORICAL EVENTS. 


Add to your regular flag-raising days the day 
that your state was admitted to the union, the day 
your village became a town, and the day your town 
became a city. 
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AN HOUR WITH THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 

[As worked up for West Chester, Pa., New Century Club.] 

“This is what my songs would be: 

Hints of our sea-breezes, blent 

With odors from the Orient; 

Brief as thy lyrics, Herrick, are, 

And polished as the bosom of a star.” 
—Aldrich. 

“Oh, wondersmith, oh, worker 4n sublime 
And heaven-sent dreams, let art be all in all!” 
—Sonnet, 
PROGRAM. 

Mr. Aldrich, Man and Author. 

A Poet of Beauty. 

“To go in quest of pure beauty has been harder in the 
last decades of our century than it was at the begin- 
ning.” 

“Tiger Lilies.” 
“The Old Church Tower,” 
“Unsung.” 

An Artist in Words. 

“A vocabulary rich as an Oriental jewel-box.” 
“An Old Castle.” 
“Frost Work.” 
“The Lunch.” 


an Adventure. Goliath. 
“Bonga: Mocturn’™ (Alario) « «soo. soca sees see's Seymour 
“Sweetheart, Sigh No More” (Aldrich)........... Lines 


Interludes and quatrains.— 
“Antique goblets, strangely wrought, 
Filled with wine of happy thought; 
Musical as brooks that run 
O’er yellow shadows in the sun.” 
Love lyrics: — 

“Sea Drift.” 

“Across the Street.” 

“Comedy.” 

“The Difference.” 

“On Her Blushing.” 

“Coquette.” 

Nature Glimpses:— z ! 

“Voices of the Sea.’’ 

“Before the Rain.” 

“After the Rain.” : 

Fantasy:— 

“Tdentity.”’ 

“Sbendthrift.” 

“Evil and Good.” 

“Destiny.” 

“Snow Flakes.” 

“Tita’s Tears.” 
Song-—‘Marguerite”’ (Aldrich) 
Autobiographical: — 

“Tom Railey, a Bad Boy.” 

‘“‘Well, not such a very bad, but a pretty bad boy.” 

“Sold!” 

““Bailey’s Battery.” 

The Prose of Mr. Aldrich. 

“The Parson Retires’ (“Prudence Palfrey”). . 
Aldrich, dramatist :— 

The Tragedy. 

An Episode. Pauline Pavlovna. 
Song--“Nora MacCartey” (Aldrich) ............. Boott 
Monologue—“In the Atelier.” 

“The art and. beauty of Mr. Aldrich’s verse shall keep 
his name in remembrance as one of the rarest lyric poets 
of the nineteenth century.”—F. D. Sherman. 


Marston 
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PATRIOTISM. 


Why so much talk about teaching patriotism! Patriot- 
ism 1s inherent the world over. I would like to see the 
American boy who is not patriotic, 

A. F, H, 
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FOR SPELLING CONTEST. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY. IOWA.—(II.) 


[A gold medal and a five-dollar prize were given to the 
two best spellers in this county. The words were chosen 
from a classified list and from a miscellaneous list. 
Each school] had a test, and selected only those who were 
not “spelled down,” then each township had a contest, 
from which those who stood up under that fire went to 








the county contest.] 

LIST OF WORDS TO STUDY. 
genius monosyllable pedestrian 
fallacy Manila prairie 
facetious maritime political 
feud meddle preparation 
feasible minute proportion 
grimy model panacea 
gopher mensuration precocious 
grammatical mental . paralyzed 
gorgeous . messenger promissory 
foreigner microscope primitive 
gingham millionaire persnade 
excess horror obligatory 
forty legend particular 
encircle lenient pavilion 
forbade lawyer passenger 
gratuitous lamentable plumb 
gimlet lyceum potatoes 
gauge library piccolo 
ghost laborious professor 
gossamer jnbilee planets 
galore junior poultice 
guidance librarian parenthesis 
grievous laboratory pursue 
governor lachrymal pumpkin 
grammar kerosene parasite 
gossip kindergarten pedagogue 
financial kangaroo phvsician 
financier knot partisan 
forcible knowledge pivot 
fantasy knight pharmacy 
franchise knuckle partner 
gratitude knell pigeon 
grievance liquefy pamphlet 
granary lethargy petroleum 
gape league psalm 
hemorrhage landscape prey 
guarantee leather pshaw 
glycerine musician porcelain 
fugitive magnitude physiaue 
gossip mortal preceding 
gaiter mutual police 
grieve lieutenant philosophy 
heinous landanum privilege 
hospitable mileage parcel 
hallowe’en nuisance passable 
hygiene neighbor predecessor 
heroism niece pleurisy 
heresy noisy ratio 
hauling numerical resin 
hiccough numeral raisin 
infringe nutriment remainder 
intervene nape recollect 
inferior nurture ration 
indemnity nucleus parable 
inquiry mortgage placid 
integer majority preface 
insanity muzzle prodigv 
immense miniature precipice 
isolate mvriad prejudice 
indenture nefarious promenade 
imbecile nasal quotient 
impious notary quoit 
irreparable noticeable quarantine 
incendiary negotiable aninine 
infinitive Nicaragua quorum 
initial occurrence avadruped 
inventory occasion quantity 
isthmus oyster quit 
interrupt nullify auite 
infiexible Niagara quiet 
indict nugget quarrel 
gravitation mischief pessimist 
hydrogen micchievous nvramid 
handkerchiefs moisture picealilli 
hippopotamus necessarv pvramidal 
hosanna mediocre research 
hurrah magazine picturesque 
hyacinth mutiny proclaimed 
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interrogation 
insoluble 
inebriate 
intense 
illegible 
imagine 
individual 
intercede 
Italian 
idea 
illustration 
incomparable 
industry 
inflammation 
inalienable 
imperative 
illicit 
irony 
intermission 
indelible 
jeweler 
jingo 
judgment 
glacier 
impetuous 
impossible 
innocent 
infinite 
influential 
intrigue 
inapplicable 
ingredient 
intimate 
humorous 
herring 
hyphen 
hymn 
harangue 
horizontal 
handsome 
humbleness 
hilarious 
hypocrite 
heathen 
hypotenuse 
hoarseness 
hallelujah 
hesitancy 
hoeing 
hypnotize 
Hawaii 
‘hyena 
hurricane 
immediate 
licorice 
juvenile 
jugular 
judicial 
jealous 
juice 
jostle 
latitude 
leisure 
mosquito 
mucilage 
murmur 
jaundice 
lambrequin 
lacerate 
labeled 
longevity 
license 
lunacy 
larynx 
lily 
lightning 
lying 
literature 
malicious 
labyrinth 
luncheon 
lyric 
typhoid 
respectfully 
remoteness 
requisite 
referendum 


reason 
radish 
sorghum 
scythe 
siege 


merriment 
mysterious 
modeling 
Missouri 
meridian 
mechanism 
martyr 
missile 
menace 
miscellaneous 
ninetieth 
oblique 
oasis 
obey 
often 
onion 
orphan 
ordinarily 
metropolis 
minnow 
observatory 
ostrich 
optimistic 
museum 
malleable 
machinist 
molecule 
moccasin 
microbe 
measureless 
monotone 
melancholy 
mistletoe 
mackerel 
menagerie 
neutrality 
nauseous 
noticing 
nursery 
neither 
moneys 
medal 
memorial 
mechanical 
mania 
macaroni 
neuralgia 
neuter 
negroes 
obstacle 
maltese 
meagre 
magical 
ordinance 
obstinate 
epinion 
opposite 
orchestra 
ordeal 
organization 
oleomargarine 
official 
-ostracise 
osseous 
odor 
obesity 
oculist 
obscure 
opossum 
obeisance 
obituary 
ostensible 
obnoxious 
parliament 
persistent 
pinnacle 
pheasant 
practicing 
pygmy 
pneumonia 
paralysis 
pastoral 
sleigh 
spinach 
terror 
text-book 
telephone 
tariff 
symptom 
strychnine 
sobriety 
usury 
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pneumatic 
insular 


pen 

patient 
pharynx 
perseverance 
rheumatism 
referred 


revelation 
reign 
route 
recommend. 
rumor 
rigorous 
rhubarb 
restaurant 
rehearse 
reindeer 
resolved 
receive 
receipt 
reproach 
rhythm 
reiterate 
plateau 
precious 
pronunciation 
possible 
rhetoric 
resource 
robust 
romance 
receive 
reptile 
reference 
relieve 
relevancy 
righteous 
rival 
recess 
rinse 
reservoir 
rendezvous 
ravine 
reccgnition 
secretary 
seine 
specimen 
surgeon 
separate 
seize 
sanitary 
syllable 
schedule 
question 
radical 
ridiculous 
rotation 
routine 
rupture 
similar 
tedious 
taunt 
symmetry 
surfeit 
sensible 
similar 
serious 
senator 
shoeing 
scrofula 
significance 
substautial 
saleable 
thumb 
Thursday 
tongue 
Tuesday 
twelfth 
solemn 
tissue 
tough 
toilsome 
truths 
trudged 
unchangeable 
ulcer 
squirrel 
sugar 
sanguine 
trachea 
traffic 
sponge 
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shrewd tenacity tomahawk 
sandwich trough umbrella 
scourge tannin verily 
secretory traveler violation 
stagnant triangle vicissitude 
species tangible vanquish 
salmon traceable weather 
superintendency tonsil Wednesday 
salad terrible weight 
series tenement welfare 
sovereign teachable whether 
senior temporal which 
succumb tradition whistle 
surrey vowel whole 
subtle volume whom 
seize villain terrestrial 
tyranny vessel transparent 
squadron write thermometer 
suite wrong vandal 
secrete women vilify 
spoonful weapon vertical 
stationery warrant volcano 
sacrifice synthesis versatile 
sure survey verdict 
stomach sleek worship 
salve sulphur whoa 
several scarcity weigh 
suspension singeing yolk 
scholar tapestry vonder 
syllable tranquil yielding 
synonym unbelief younger 
specific union yawn 
gaddened unanimous usual 
scissors utility unrighteous 
souvenir usefulness uncouth 
salaries until uniformity 
sheriff vegetable uncle 
subpoena veil unanimous 
shriek vein utensil 
superfluous victuals virulent 
syrup vaseline vision 
sacrifice violet vaccinate 
stirrup valedictorian visible 
saucer witch vengeance 
scene woolly visionary 
tying wreath vigilance 
synopsis wrist vestige 
sieve thistle vitreous 
skein 





DR. OSLER AND DR. HOLMES. 


BY JULIUS CHAMBERS. 


The real lesson of Dr. Holmes’ long and charming life 
is that walking on the sunny side of the street is just.as 
easy as trudging in the mud and turmoil at the middle of 
the road. The exquisite art with which he rounded his 
periods, garnished his ripe humor and brought the moral 
of his lesson home owes its charm to his fellowship for 
us all. He didn’t belong to the flagellators of literature. 
He never carried a scourge for any fellow mortal; 
avoided controversy as he would contagion. Sarcastic 
he could be, but never abusive. -He used a rapier, and 
disdained to give a blow with a bludgeon or an 2x. 

In May, 1891, I passed an entire afternoon with Dr. 
Holmes in his ‘“‘Aviary’—that famous library in the sec- 
ond story back-rcom of his Beacon-street house. From its 
windows overlooking the Back Bay, he pointed out eleven 
cities and towns, all parts of Boston. Never shall I focr- 
get watching the sun go down that beautiful May after- 
noon; its rays ascended the tower of Memorial hall, on 
the far-off Harvard campus, until they melted into the 
twilight that was rolling in upon Cambridge from the sea. 
Speaking of his early work, especially the ‘‘Breakfast 
Table” books, Dr. Holmes said: “I have since found 
many a fiy in the teacups of those sketches, but there 
aren’t any in my last and best work. Oh! 
young then, and had a lot to learn. There are flies in 
amber? Yes, I know, but they do not make the amter 
any better.” After a moment’s silence, while we watched 
an eight-oared crew returning from a spin up the Charles 
river, the doctor added: “Terribly dangerous period of 
life is youth; a man may ruin his entire literary career 


I was very 
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Arithmetic 


For Grammar Grades | 


By WM. M. GIFFIN, A.M., Ph.D,, Chicago Schools 
Dr. Giffin’s New Book 


Percentage 


ana 


for SIXTH, SEVENTH 
and EIGHTH GRADES 
or ARITHMETIC for 
GRAMMAR’ GRADES 
MARKS A NEW 
DEPARTURE in TEXTS 
Mensuration IN ARITHMETIC 
It contains material for work. There are thousands 
. of practical problems in Percentage, Discount, Inter- 

est, Business Forms, Lines, Area, Constructive Geom- 

etry, Paper Hanging, Lumber Measurements, and in 

fact, everything of a practical nature with which 
The 
pupil must read carefully, as he will have to do in 
life. He must make his measurements and get his 
results. 


young people will come in contact in business. 


PROF. GIFFIN has taught in all grades of schools — rural, 
graded city,and normal—and is a most successful Institute 
conductor. His pupils are always enthusiastic followers of his 
work in arithmetic. 


Every Course of Study needs this book. List 
price 65 cents. No free copies — but one book will be 
sent to any teacher for three-fourths of list price, 
49 cents. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


266 WABASH AVENUE - - CHICAGO, ILL. 





























before he has learned how to write.” Still pondering 
these last words, I descended the stairs to Beacon street, 
and took a train—of thought. There was an old man 
whom Dr. Qsler-would have chloroformed!—Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 

——- ———_--_— 0+ © -0-@-0- @-0- — 


RECORD BREAKING BOOK AGENT. 


Mrs. Abbie B. Blodgett of Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, 
worth $600,000, and seventy-five years old, subscribed for 
$283,700 worth of rare subscription hcoks, to be paid for 
in monthly instalments, running, some of them, for fifteen 
years. There was one set of 120 volumes of Dickens at 
$1,000 a volume, or $130,000. The agent must have had 
forty per cent. at least for his art as a salesman. Such 
opportunities make teaching seem tame, but then not 
every agent finds a Mrs. Blodgett to send bouqueis to, 


—————— +0+@ -0-@-0-@ +e. ——- —____ — 


OCEANS. 


The greatest depth in the several cceans yet ascer- 
tained is: In the North Pacific, 27,667 feet; South Pa- 
cific. 26,328; North Atlantic, 27,108; South Atlantic, 23,- 
35; Indian Ocean, 19,019. The area of the oceans is 
roughly calculated as follows: Pacific, 71,000,000 square 
miles: Atlantic, 35,900,000; Indian, 28,900,000; Antarctic, 
8,500,000; Arctic, 4.50¢,000. 
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If the world’s a wilderness, 
Go, build houses in it! 
Will it help your loneliness 
On the winds to din it? 
Raise a hut, however slight; 
Weeds and brambles smother; 
And to roof and meal invite 
Some forlorner brother, 
—Lucy Larcom. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


NATURAL MUSIC COURSE. By Frederic H. Ripley 
and Thomas Tapper. Seven books, beginning with 
Harmonic Primer, and extending through six other 
numbers. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

The Natural Music Series is now complete in seven 
books, covering every grade in the elementary schools, 
with a new and interesting book for each grade. Much 
interest is developed in the “book a grade” idea, and |] 
think this is its first application to the entire elementary 
course. There is no reason why the grading should not 
be as readily accomplished in music as elsewhere, though 
tradition has dictated the massing of several grades 
where there is a hall for such a purpose, and a three- 
book series has been the custom. As between these two 
schools we haye no wisdom and no likelihood to have 
any experience to offer. This is a question that must te 
fought out by those acquainted with all the musical con- 
ditions. 

“The Harmonic Primer,’ with which the series begins, 
is for the first three grades. Messrs. Tapper and Ripley 
have musical and pedagogical convictions based pon 
love of music, study of the science and art of music a d 
of teaching, and upon abundant practice in teaching the 
subject. Their convictions are skilfully worked out in 
these books, both as to the selection of songs, and the 
method of approach in the mastery thereof. It is in- 
practicable to try to state their theories and their means 
of embodying them, bnt an attempt at it would state the 
case something like this: — 

While the child is living in his senses we must take 
advantage of his love for simple music to induce him to 
master those elements of notation which will enable hin 
to extend his study into wider and wider fields, and to 
acquire elements of power which will continue to develo» 
during his whole life. 

We must train his ear not simply to hear but to dis- 
crin.inate. We must train his mind not only to receive 
imprassions, but also to create and express, that the crea- 
tions of his own brain may find a place among the 
thoughts of other men. Therefore, rote songs are for 
cultivation of the ear in the perception of tone relation, 
and for the cnitivation of the eye in the mastery of 
symbols. 

There is a time in which success depends almcst en- 
tirely upon the repetition of type forms. In ear training 
it is necessary to repeat certain simple tone combinations 
till they are entirely familiar to the slowest pupils. The 
awakening of the power of the mind involved in musical 
development varies as to time and condition very widely; 
hence it is that a few bright pupils become leaie:s and 
perform for the entire class. But the chief element of 
discrimination lies in the class of songs, in the time th:y 
are introduced, and the art with which the individual 
pupil attains power in singing. 

SYLLABUS OF CONTINENTAL EUROPEAN HIS- 
TORY. By Oliver H. Richardson, assistant professor 
of history in Yale University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Square 8vo. Poards. %4 pp. List price, 75 cents. 

A most elaborate and painstaking grouping of events 
in European history from the fall of Rome to 1870, show- 
ing the political, economic, and social characteristics of 
these fifteen centuries. Nothing pertinent to this re- 
markahle history of a continent has escaped the eagle 
eye of the compiler. There are seventy-eight sections in 
all, each arranged in methodical outline of the highest 
value to the student of history. References to volumes 
for supplementary reading have been carefully prepared. 
The mystery is how such a syllabus could possibly leave 
any time for any other study in the student’s course. To 
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realms of the dead, as these views have been 
expressed in classic art, and in Roman, Hindoo, 

and other literatures. The study is certainly a curiosity, 
but at the same time much more than this. It is the out- 
working of an idea that is found securely lodged im the 
literature of many natiotis. 


ARITHMETIC FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. By William 
M. Giffin, Ph. D. Chieago: A. Flanagan Company. 
Cloth. 273 pp. Price, 65 cents. ~ @ re 
A book specially designed to meet a condition in school 

life that cannot be ignored. The condition is, that about 
ninety per cent. of the grammar school pupils close their 
public-school life with the grammar grades.» But these 
pupils are to be partners in the great life of industry 
upon leaving school, and the school—especially in the 
higher grammar grades—must have this fact in sight. 
The author believes that mathematics as they are gener- 
ally taught are so theoretical, so filled with mere prob- 
lems, as to be largely unserviceable to the youth who are 
not to go further than the grammar school. So he has 
planned his book on a much more practical basis than 
is common with arithmetics, in order to meet the “ninety 
per cent.” alluded to. Judged solely by the author’s con- 
ception of the need of just such a book, he has certainly 
given us a volume that cannot fail to commend itself to 
educators. The work is exceedingly valuable. 


PLANE GEOMETRY. By Charles N. Schmall and Sam- 
uel M. Shack. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 
Cloth. 233 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

The special features of this new geometrical treatise 
are the brevity, simplicity, and clearness of the demon- 
strations; the character and grading of the exercises; the 
absence of loose and ambiguous statements; the arrange- 
ment of the proof, so as to preclude mere memorizing of 
them; and the freshness of most of the proofs. The au- 
thors have specially endeavored to be of service to be- 
sinners in this subject, and to avoid everything that 
would tend to confuse and discourage the student in hig 
early acquaintance with it. Yet they do not sacrifice 
thoroughness on the altar of ease. Their effort is the 
rather to combine the two features of simplicity and com- 
pleteness; and in this they seem to succeed most ad- 
mirably. 


SLAVES OF SUCCESS. By Elliott Flower. Boston: 

L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 

A series of short stories, each complete in itself, form- 
ing a continued narrative of the career of two or three 
men along the line of “Practical Politics.” 

These stories are remarkably well written and have 
every appearance of being founded upon actual facts, 
which to the careful reader will give occasion for many 
thoughtful moments. Many of the situations are start- 
ling, and the entire book sheds a strong light upon 
political methods of the day. 


inclement 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘The Greek Painter’s Art.”” By Irene Weir. Price, $3.00. —‘“In- 
troduction to Analytic Geometry.”” By P. F. Smith and A. 8. Gale. 
Price, $1.25. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘Plane and Spherical Trigonometry.”” By P. A. Lambert and H. A. 
Foering. Price, 60 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘‘Ear Training for Teacher and Pupil.” By C.A.Alchin. Price, 
$1.00. Boston: Oliver Ditson Company. 

“Schultz’s La Neuvaine de Colette.” With Notes, by R. E. Bassett. 
Price, 60 cents. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

‘‘Nut-Brown Joan.” By M. A. Taggart. Price, $1.50.—,“‘The Boys’ 
= Bob’s Hill.” By C. P. Burton. Price, $1.25. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

“The Secret of the Circle and the Square.”” By J. C. Willmon. 
Los Angeles: McBride Press. 

‘Percentage and Mensuration.”’ 


By William M. Giffin. Price, 65 
cents. 


Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 





face 425 reference books—and 





all valuable in their way— 
would call for a large share of 


courage to say the least. 
— 





CERBERUS, THE DOG OF 
HADES. By Professor 
Maurice Bloomfield of John 
Hopkiis University. Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. 41 pp. 
This is not a “sop to Cer- 

berus” that the author pre- 

sents us in his little but most 
interesting volume. It is a care- 
ful compilation of the singular 
views of the famous mythical 
dog that is guardian of the 












magic lantern. 










for showing on the screen, photos, engravings, sketches, colored prints, flowers, specimens, mechanical 
models, such as the works of a watch, the dial of a galvanometer, etc., all brilliantly lighted in natural colors. 
Cutsin books may be shown without injury to the book. The outfit is arranged 
and lantern slides, and the change from one to the other may be made instantly. Attachable to any electric 
Send for circular and list of Educational Lantern slides. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Department 31, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate keeps the mind clear, 
the nerve steady and the 
body strong—a boon to the 
overworked officeman, 
teacher and student. 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every State in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 18-21: International Kinder- 
garten Association, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 

April 25-26-27: Ontario Educational 
Association, Toronto. 

April 29: Massachusetts Classical 
and High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cambridge Latin school. 
President, William L. Eaton, Con- 
cord. 


June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

suly 10-12: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 
September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Hel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 

the congress solicited. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The agreement for the 
merger of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Harvard College 
bas been made public. The preamble 
says the merger shall not go into 
effect until and unless the university 
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shall have applied to the Supreme 
Judicial Court for instructions, and 
the court shall have made a decree 
that the agreement may be carried 
out without violation of its duties as 
a trustee, and in accordance with law 
and equity. The provisions of the 
agreement are as follows:— 


I. 

The organization of the univer- 
sity and that of the institute and the 
title of each to its property and funds 
shall remain unaffected. 

II. 

The institution for the combined 
work shall retain the name of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and it shall be under the direc- 
tion of an executive committee. 

III. 

The executive committee shall con- 
sist of nine persons to be designated 
by the institute, and three to be mem- 
bers of the corporation of the univer- 
si. 

IV. 

Relates to the duties of the presi- 

dent of the institute. 
V. 
Defines the duties of the treasurer. 


VI. 
Relates to the faculty. 


VII. 

Places at the disposal of the execu- 
tive committee the income of all 
funds now to the credit of the Law- 
rence Scientific school; also the use 
of all machinery, instruments, and 
equipment, and three-fifths of the net 
income which may incur from the be- 
quest of the late Gordon McKay. 


VIII. 

Provides that the institute shall 
place at the disposal of the executive 
committee the net income of all its 
funds and property. 


IX. 

Provides that all money may be 
used by the executive committee for 
the purchase of equipment and sup- 
plies; the title thereto shall rest with 
the corporation whose money is ap- 
propriated therefor. 

+ 4 

States that the institution shall be 
located in Boston on the right bank 
of the Charles river, as nearly as 
practicable opposite Harvard square, 
and that the institute shall there 
erect, furnish, and equip buildings. 

XI. 

Provides that the Lawrence Scien- 
tific school shall be discontinued as.a 
separate school within three years 
from the beginning of such new 
buildings, if the institute is then pre- 
pared to give the needed instruction. 

XII. 

Trovides that the degrees shall be 
given hy the corporation of the uni- 
versity and the institute acting sepa- 
rately. 

XIII. 

All male students shall have the 
same privileges as students of the 
university to the use of the play- 
grounds, museum, and libraries. Stu- 
dents of the institute may be ad- 
mitted to courses and laboratories of 
the university, and students of the 
university to those of the institute, 
the arrangement to be made by the 
two corporations. 


XIV. 
telates to the right of inspection of 
the institute by each body. 
XV. 
Provides for the exemption of the 





department of architecture in the uni- 
versity and in the institute from this 
arrangement. 
XVI. 
Relates to the funds of the two in- 
stitutions. 
XVII. 


Provides that this arrangement 
may be terminated by each corpora- 
tion upon reasonable notice to the 
ether, providing also that in the 
event of such termination the Insti- 
tute of Technology must pay for any 
building or fixtures paid for with the 
funds furnished by the university. 


XVIII. 

This agreement shall take effect 
when finally adopted and approved 
by the corporation and the overseer 
of the university and the corporation 
of the institute, and when a decree of 
the Supreme Judicial Court, as pro- 
vided for in the preamble, shall have 
been obtained. 

CHELSEA. Superintendent B. C. 
Gregory has won high commendation 
by the introduction of new and sen- 
sible methods, notably in reading. 
The Boston Transcript says: “Super- 
intendent Benjamin C. Gregory, who 
has devoted many years to the study 
of educational subjects and methods, 
and who has had charge of public 
school systems for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, originated the methods which 
are now being tried, and he and his 
teachers are very enthusiastic over 
the results. 

“It has long been Mr. Gregory’s idea 
that if the younger children were al- 
lowed to read more by themselves, 
both at home and in school, and their 
efforts were not confined entirely to 
the study of oral reading lessons, they 
would unconsciously acquire a much 
larger vocabulary. A large number 
of leaflets were made up from old 
readers. The binding was broken 
and a short story was taken out and 
placed between a neat heavy paper 
cover and securely fastened. These 
leaflets, of which the school possesses 
a considerable number, are kept upon 
a table at the back of the rooms, 
where they are easily accessible to 
the children. No permission from the 
teacher is necessary for the pupils to 
consult these booklets: he may go to 
the table at any time and pick out 
one to read at his desk. The children 


understand that they are not to let 
the reading interfere with other 
duties. 


“Some of the teachers say that they 
were opposed to the adoption of the 
new method at first, but that the 
longer they have tried it, the more 
fully they are convinced of its real 
worth. Jt does not interfere with 
other work. The pupils’ vocabularies 
have been enlarged appreciably and, 
what is, perhaps, of still more impor- 
tance, they have gained a knowledge 
of the real use and meaning of many 
words which, under ordinary condi- 
tions, it would have taken a much 
longer time to acquire. 

“By putting a time limit on the 
arithmetic work, Mr. Gregory has 
been able to secure results wonder- 
fully rapid and accurate. A class 
averages only from ten to twenty sec- 
onds to obtain correct answers from 
totaling up seven columns of four or 
five figures each. 

“In the matter of correcting compo- 
sitions, it has been found that when 
the plan was adopted, many of the 
thildren had to re-write theirs five or 
six times, but as they have become 
more thoroughly familiar with the 




















work, they have greatly improved 
their percentages of correctness. The 
records show this gain to be almost 
wonderful. It is claimed that when 
the teachers corrected the papers and 
told the pupils of their errors, they 
soon forgot the mistakes and repeated 
them. Now that they have to hunt 
up the errors without aid, they be- 
come fixed in their minds. 

“An experiment, which, perhaps to 
the casual observer is the most inter- 
esting of any, is under trial. It is the 
practice of dramatic reading. The 
boys and girls take up positions in 
different parts of the schoolroom, and 
impersonate the characters in the 
story which is being read. Especial 
attention is given to articulation in 
these exercises, and excellent results 
have been obtained. Naturally the 
children like these readings, and there 
is more or less rivalry among them to 
master their parts.” , 


CONNECTICUT. 


NORWICH. Superintendent N. L. 
Bishop has studied up the Batavia 
plan with much care, has presented it 
to his teachers orally, and in writing, 
and it is being adopted in many 
schools and good results are already 
apparent. No superintendent in the 
state is more alert to bring to the 
city the best thought, method, and ex- 
perience of other cities. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


EASTON. Dr. E. D. Warfield, 
president of Lafayette College, gave 
an interesting talk to,the pupils of 
the high school March 21,immediately 
after the opening exercises. This is 
the first time that he has addressed 
the school on the subject of the rela- 
tion of high school and college, al- 
though he has spoken on the subject 
in hundreds of schools throughout 
the state. 

The teachers of this city have con- 
ducted this year a course of lectures 
by Leslie Willis Sprague of Mont- 
clair, N. J., on “Social Messages of 
Nineteenth Century Prophets.” The 
lectures took the place of programs 
filled by the teachers themselves, be- 
ing held in place of the teachers’ lecal 
institute. No reading or preparation 
of papers was made compulsory, but 
considerable work was done, as the 
records of the public library will in- 
dicate. ; 

This is the third series of lectures 
that the Faston teachers have volun- 
tarily substituted for the old-fash- 
ioned teachers’ meetings, the course 
last year being given by Earl Barnes, 
and that in 1903 by Dr. Frederick H. 
Sykes, now of Columbia University. 

HARRISBURG. Lemuel Oliver 
Foose, for twenty-six years superin- 
tendent of the public schools of the 
city, died March 26 of heart trouble 
at his residence. He was sixty-Seven 
years of age. Mr. Foose was born 
January 1f, 1838. He took ‘the 
ereater part of the course at the 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
He was subsequently honored by this 
institution with the degree of M. A., 
and a year ago the same institution 
conferred the degree of Ph. S. upon 
him. He had charge of the academy 
at Aaronsburg from 1864 to 1866, and 
in 1866-67 he was superintendent of 
schools at Lima, O.; in 1868-69, super- 
intendent of schools at Miamisburg, 
Ohio, and from 1869 to 1879, princi- 
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pal of the boys’ high school of this 
sity. 
. In 1879 he was elected superfntend- 
ent of the schools of the city of Har- 
risburg, and has held that position 
ever since. : 
The funeral services were held 
Wednesday, March 29. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


Superintendent E. L. Coffeen, of 
Mason City was elected to the head of 
the Marshalltown schools March 26. 
He will give Marshalltown a good 
school system. 

Principal Graham of New Sharon 
retires from the head of the New 
Sharon schools to take up work on 
his big farm in one of the Dakotas. 

Superintendent Freeman H. Blood- 
good, after seven years at the head of 
the East Waterloo schools, enters 
upon the study of law after the June 
close of the school year, and the 
teaching profession loses thereby a 
most excellent man. 

Charles City is utilizing the princi- 
ple of ‘consolidation and transpor- 
tation’”’ with the kindergarten chil- 
dren from that part of the city lying 
west of the Red Cedar river. An 
afternoon division is made of the 
nineteen children enrolled there, one 
of the city "buses delivering them to 
the kindergarten rooms at 1.20 p. m., 
and again calls for them after three 
o’clock, and delivers its load at the 
end of school at the fourth ward 
school building in time for the 
little people to accompany their 
elder brothers or sisters home from 
echool. The ’bus makes each trip for 
twenty-five cents, or ten dollars a 
school month. and agrees to take care 
of pupils en route. The plan seems 
to be working most excellently, and 
Saves the extra rooms, teacher, as- 
sistant, apparatus, and piano. 

The seventh annual session of the 
“Big Seven,” consisting of the school 
men,and women from the counties of 
Bremer, Butler, Cerro Gordo, Chicka- 
saw, Floyd, Mitchell, and Worth, will 
be held at Charles City April 14-15. 
Superintendent J. C. Sanders of West 
Union is president, County Superin- 
tendent F. J. Conley of Chickasaw 
county, vice-president; Miss Clara M. 
Daley of Charles City high school is 
secretary, and County Superintendent 
Fr. Schaub of Floyd, local chair- 
man. A good meeting is promised. 
Friday the invitation is extended to 
visiting teachers to inspect the work 
in the Charles City schools. 

Miss Florable Patterson, ex-county 
superintendent of Mahaska county, is 
professor of history in Monmouth 
College, Illinois. A wealthy citizen 
of that place recently put into Miss 
Patterson’s hands one hundred and 
fifty dollars to offer as prizes to 
stimulate historical study. 

The Southeast lowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held at Oskaloosa 
March 30-31 and April 1. Many noted 
speakers from abroad were in attend- 
ance, a rousing meeting resulted, and 
Oskaloosa was voted a most hospit- 
able place. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Walter Lincoln Stockwell, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
was born in Anoka, Minn., January 
12, 1868. After passing through the 
public schools of his native city, he 
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graduated from the University .of 
Minnesota in 1889. He served two 
years as principal at St. Thomas, and 
twelve years as superintendent at 
Grafton, N. D. 

In 1899, the teaching profession in 
North Dakota made him president of 
the State Educational Association, 
and four years later he was called to- 
the position he now holds. Under 
-Superintendent Stockwell’s aggressive 
administration, the educational work 
of North Dakota has made steady 
and substantial progress, 

Some of the things accomplished 
for education through his intelligent 
leadership: The efficiency of the 
state high schools has been increased 
through increased appropriations. 
The salaries of county superintend- 
ents have been increased until the 
state pays the highest salaries paid to 
these officers in the United States. 
The laws for the consolidation of 
rural schools have been strengthened. 


OHIO. 


TOLEDO. Superintendent Chal- 
mers of this city has accepted a posi- 
tion with a trust company in this city 
at a large salary, and will devote his 
energies to the banking business 
hereafter. 
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FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


For the betterment of school and home 
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booklet of information. 


N. M. MOREHOUSE, 
63 Plymouth Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

















BEST QUALITY AT MODERATE COST-FOR1 oR 100i 


Wit Lubin, 
203 BROADWAY NEW YORK. <aix A}| 


—_—_= 
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EVERY BOOK, IN EVERY CITY OR TOWN, HAS A SPECIFIC VALUE 


No matter whether the total outlay for text-books is $100 or $10,000 


They are too Valuable to Let Wear Out 50% Earlier than is necessary 


And To Protect, Re-inforce and Strengthen them 


You Need the HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


Which is not only strong enough to last a full school year 
But is Waterproof and Germproof 
Our Quick Repairing Material Should Be on 
EVERY TEACHER’S DESK 


SAMPLES SENT 





ON REQUEST. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COWER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres't. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

—The special features of the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews 
for April are a character sketch of 
Field Marshal Oyama, by Adachi 
Kinnosuke; illustrated articles on 
“Portland and the Lewis and Clark 
Centennial Exposition,” and “What 
the Portland Exposition Really Cele- 
brates”; an appreciation of Dr. Edwin 
A. Alderman, who is to be installed 
on Jefferson’s birthday, April 15, as 
first president of the University of 
Virginia, followed by a description of 
“Thomas Jefferson’s University,” 
with pictures; a full account of the 
government’s beef investigation by 
Dr. Edward Dana Durand, special ex- 
aminer of the bureau of corporations; 
the story of the Kansas oil fight by 
Charles M. Harger; an illustrated ar- 
ticle on “The Centenary of Hans 
Christian Andersen.” and a brief 
paper on “Dr. William Osler and His 
Baltimore Address.” In “The Prog- 
ress of the World,” the transportation 
question and other municipal prob- 
lems now insistent in New York, 
Chicago, and other large cities are 
discussed at some length; there are 
also informing paragraphs on the na- 
tional government’s relations with 
corporations, on our interests in 
Latin America, on the Japanese vic- 
tory at Mukden, and on various other 
topics of the month. 


—A discussion of “American Poli- 
tics,” by Henry Litchfield West, opens 
the April-June issue of the Forum. 
It is naturally concerned in the main 
with the policy and administration of 


President Roosevelt. A companion 
article on “Foreign Affairs,” by A. 
Maurice Low touches upon several 


European problems, but lays special 
stress upon the internal and external 
fortunes of Russia. A. D. Noyes 
analyzes the most notable episodes of 
the last three months in “Finance,” 
and is followed by a review of recent 
progress in “‘Applied Science,” con- 
tributed by Henry Harrison Suplee. 
H. W. Horwill’s paper on “Litera- 
ture” reviews the most important re- 
cent.biegraphies. Present tendencies 


“tn=“Music” are critically considered 


Dy Joseph Sohn. “The Educational 


>Outlook” is discussed by Ossian H. 


Lang. In addition to the articles al- 
ready named, the issue contains three 
papers on special subjects: “Ameri- 
ea’s” Economic Future in the Far 
East,” by Earon Kaneko, formerly 


minister of agriculture and commerce 
in the Japanese cabinet; “The Gov- 
ernment of the Great City,” by W. 
Rodman Peabody; and “A New Edi- 
tion of Defoe,” by Professor W. P. 
Trent. 

—The Woman’s Home Companion 
for April is the Easter number, and 
well befits the season. A leading ar- 
ticle, “Most Picturesque of Easter 
Celebrations,” describes an Easter in 
Jerusalem. The second in the series 
of articles on food-adulteration comes 
close home in relating “How the 
Baby Pays the Tax.” ‘The fiction is 
unusually good. “Fads and Frills of 
Fashion” tell, of course, about Easter 


hats and gowns. “Nature-Study,” 
Mrs. Sangster’s helpful talk, Mrs. 


Richardson’s practical advice to “The 
Girl Who Earns Her Own Living,” 
and other regular departments, are as 
full of interest as ever. The Crowell 
Publishing Company, § Springfield, 
Ohio; one dollar a year. 

—-An important feature of the New 
England Magazine for April is the 
finely written and illustrated article 
on Dartmouth College, by Mary R. P. 
Hatch. 


4- 


An Ideal Hotel. 
(Editorial. } 


I have spent much time in hotel 
living for several years, and have 
found much comfort and some luxu- 
ries in many hotels, but the only one 


that seems really to have been made 
for the :omfort and Inxury of ordi- 


uid 





nary people is the Empire, of New 
York city. One feature of it is char- 
acteristic of others. The reading 


room is large, easy chairs are numer- 
ous, a few writing desks are in evi- 
dence, but most of all it is a “read- 
ing’’ room, with something to read 
that will interest you. In addition to 
all the New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston dailies, which one would ex- 
pect to find, there are dailies from the 
ether American centres, the leading 
religious paper of each denomination, 
the principal trade journals, and the 
prominent educational papers. 

The appeal is to persons whose 
patronage is worth while. There are 
undoubtedly quarters where sporting 
men can feel at home, for there is no 
holier-than-thou air about the place, 
but as great comfort and elegance as 
can be found anywhere are provided 


for the traveling public that likes to 
enjoy the magazines, papers, and at- 
mosphere of home. Fortunately 
the rates are as low as can be for 
first-class accommodations anywhere. 
I speak thus earnestly about the mat- 
ter in the hope that good people will 
make it for the interest of a good 
hotel to cater to home-loving people. 
A. E. Winship. 





$155» $400 


EU RO PE 14 Tours — Small Parties 


BEST STEAMERS MANY COUNTRIES 
Apply at once. 
REV. L. D. TEMPLE 
Watertown U, Mass. 
Write for my 


“ SEEING EUROPE.”  poctecieniad 


** Book of Little Tours,’ sent free for stamp. 


PROF, F. M. TOWNSEND, Coldwater, Mich, 


N. E. A. 
CONVENTION 


Asbury Park 


NEW JERSEY 


July 3-7, 1905 
HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 


New Jersey Central 


Two Routes From New York: 

















All Rail Line and | Shortest 
Sandy Hook Boats | Pictcreshue 





Illustrated N. E. A. Folder 
sent to any address by C. M. 
BURT, Gen’l Passenger Agt., 


New Jersey Central, 143 Lib. 


erty St., New York City. Drop usa postal. 
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Pittsburg Salary Decision. 


First—-That the teachers of the sub- 
district schools below the eighth grade 
shall be divided into two classes, to 
be knownas Class A and Class B. 


The schedule of salaries for said 
classes shall be as hereinafter pro- 
vided for. 

Second—That Class B shall consist 
of teachers who have been enrolled in 
it by a commission created and em- 
powered by this board for that pur- 
pose, and all other teachers not so 
enrolled shall constitute Glass A. 

Third—That the commission be 
known as the Teachers’ Salary Com- 
mission, and consist of five persons: — 

(a) The superintendent of schools 
of the city of Pittsburg. 

(b) The _ director of 
school. 

(c) The head of the academical 
department of the high school. 

(d) The head of the normal 
partment of the high school. 

(e) A principal of a sub-district 
school, who shall be elected annually 
by a majority vote of all the princi- 
pals of the city. : 

Fourth—The commission shall have 
the following powers and duties: — 

(a) To prepare a form of applica- 
tion to be used by each teacher de- 
siring enrollment in Class B, and to 
receive applications for enroliment in 
said class. 

(b) ‘To conduct such investigation, 
at such times and in such manner as 
may be decided by the commission, 
and as may be deemed necessary that 
a just conclusion may be reached on 
the proficiency and progressive spirit 
of the applicant in her profession. 

(c) To report to the various sub- 
district boards from whose corps of 
teachers applications have been re- 
ceived the names of the teachers who 
have been enrolled in Class B, said 
report to be made before the fifteenth 
of May in each year, and to recom- 
mend to said boards that this enroll- 
ment should secure to Class B teach- 
ers permanent tenure of position dur- 
ing efficiency. 

(d) To report to the secretary of 
the central board of education, before 
the fifteenth of September in each 
year, the names of such teachers as 
have been enrolled in Class B during 
she year. 

Fifth—The following shall be the 
conditions entitling teachers to make 
application for enrollment in Class 
B:— 

(a) They shall have taught at 
least seven annual terms of ten 
months each. : 

(b) They shall hold a permanent 
vertificate, issued by the state of 
Pennsylvania. 

(c) They shall be recommended to 
the commission by the board of direc- 
tors of the sub-district in which they 
are employed at the time of the ap- 
plication, and said recommendation 
shall have the approval of the princi- 
pal. 

Sixth—The times and place of 

meeting of the commission shall be 
left to the discretion of the commis- 
sion, provided that the work of the 
commission shall be completed before 
the fifteenth day of September in each 
year. 
” Sevyenth—No appeal from the deci- 
sion of the commission will be re- 
ceived, but the applicant to whom en- 
rollment has been refused may make 
application any year thereafter. 

Inasmuch as the work of the com- 


the high 


de- 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


“YALE UNIVERSITY 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville SUMMER SCHOOL. OF 


FOURTH SESSION 
Begins June 20 and closés July 28 


This school has won the reputation of being 
the best summer school for teachers in tife 
country, and offers Southern teachers the best 
opportunity for improvement in scholarship, 
general culture, and professional knowledge 
and training. 

75 instructors. 130 full courses. 50 or more 
popular lectures by some of the most promi- 
nent workers and speakers of the country. 

36 registration fee covers all charges for 
tuition, lectures, and entertainments. Board 
and lodging at reasonable rates. Reduced 
railroad rates from all Southern states. For an- 
nouncement and further information, address 
Pp. P. CLAXTON, Supt., Knoxville, Tennessee. 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English and 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychol ° 
For information, address PROF. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, i 3 Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
“UMMER ~EsSION 
June 12 to August 11, 1905 

Faculty of nearly 40. Nearly 100 courses of 
especial interest to teachers wishing to do 
work of college grade. Lecturers of national 
prominence. Tuition for the session only $12. 
Correspondence invited. Catalog and full 
information sent upon application to 

T. A. CLARK, Director, Urbana, Illinois. 








Summer School of Philosophy 
Oakland R. F. D. 34 Maine 


For Teachers and Those interested in Edu- 
cation (Birch Circular) 





-| THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


‘ARTS AND SCIENCES 


First Sess'on, Ju y 6—August 17, 1905 
_ For College, Preparatory School, Normal 
School, High School, and Grade Teachers. 


Nearly one ae meme carefully organized 
courses in Psych Pedagogy 
Sciences, Mathematics, es and Litera- 


ture yee ne ; 
Music, the Fine Arts, and Physical Education, 
to be given by a faculty of seventy 
instructors, and special lecturers. 
Send for catal e. Address, Professor E. 
HERSHEY SNEATH, Director of the Sum- 
mer School of Arts and Sciences, Yale Univyer- 
sity, 135 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. . 











SUMMER QUARTER, JUNE 17-SEPTEMBER 1 





First Term, June 17~-July 27 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 
Registration for either term 


{ Instruction in all departments of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, and in the 
Schools of Law, Medicine, Divinity, 
and Ed cation. 

J Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 














THE SUMMER TERM 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Will open Monday, June 26, and continue five 
weeks. Courses will be given in P ; 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Nature Study, 
“Mathematics, History; German, French, Eng- 
lish, and Latin. a 

Credit is given on the college records for com- 


-pleted courses. Location and climate unusu- 


ally attractive. Expenses moderate. 
Address Prof. JAMES 8. STEVENS, 
Orono, Maine. 











mission will necessarily have to be 
done at a time when schools are 
closed, we deem it but proper that the 
members of the commission who are 
only paid for ten months of the year 
should be compensated, and would 
therefore recommend that such mem- 
bers of the commission shall receive 
an annual salary of two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

The following schedule of salaries 
for the school year,,commencing Sep- 


tember, 1905, is recommended for 
adoption: — 
High school—Director, $3,500; 


heads of departments, $2,000; profes- 
sors, $1,900; assistant professors, $1,- 
500; teachers, beginning at $700, in- 
crease in ten years to $1,200. 
Sub-District schools—Principals in 
charge of buildings with less than six 
teachers, $1,400, increasing to $2,500 
for largest buildings; assistant prin- 
cipals in buildings with principals, 
31,000; assistant principals in charge 
of separate buildings, from $1,200 to 
$1,400. Teachers in charge of eighth 
grade (high school class) exclusively, 
$950. Teachers of Class A begin at 
$450, with gradual increase to $800. 
Graduates of the normal department 
and of the academic department of 
the Pittsburg high school and of 
Pennsylvania State Normal schools 
shall receive $500 for first year’s 
teaching. Teachers of Class B, $900. 
Industrial schools—Teachers of 
manual training, $1,200 per annum, 





with an increase of $50 for each year 
until a maximum salary of $1,500 per 
annum is reached. 

Teachers of domestic science and 
art—Minimum salary, $606 per an- 
num, with an increase of $50 per year 
until a maximum salary of $900 is 
reached. 

Teachers of sloyd schools, $900 per 
annum. 





Low Rates to California. 


If you are ever going to California, 
this spring is the time to go. The 
rates are unusually low, Only $33 
Chicago to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Sacramento, or Santa Barbara, 
every day, March 1 to May 15. 
Double berth in tourist sleeping car, 
Chicago to California, $7. Through 
tourist cars for California leave 
Union passenger station, Chicago, 
10.25 p. m. daily. Route—Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, Union Paci- 
fic and Southern Pacific line. G. L. 
Williams, New England Passenger 
agent, 368 Washington street, Boston. 


Publisher of Yeller—“You can’t 
deny that we print lots of things 
oe before the other papers get hold 

’em.” - 

Publisher of Conservator—‘I’m 
willing to-admit more than that. 
You print iots of things that the 
other papers never get hold of.” 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER *S5252* AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE. PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Railway Exchange, 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cricaco. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO w is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., | 
Eow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 
SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 42.s‘coctot strc, “Botton 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE: 126 seyiston Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


TEACHERS WANTED iacci saver” 


EASTERN 222 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


Agency Agency 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


a 1890 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with geod records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y 











Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 











Bureau, St. 
































Kindergartners, Toronto, 
18-21. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO KIN- 
DERGARTEN TEACHERS OF- 
FERED BY THE GRAND 
TRUNK RAILWAY SYS- 

TEM. 

The great meeting of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Association will 
be held in Toronto, Canada, 
April 18 to 21. The Grand 
Trunk railway system, in  con- 
nection with the Boston & Maine 
and Central Vermont railways, offers 
a special low rate of a fare and one- 
third, on certificate plan, for the 
round trip. Tickets are good going 
April 14 to 20, and good to return 
from Toronto until April 24. Round 
trip rate will be about $17 from Bos- 
ton, Worcester, or Springfield. Cor- 
respondingly low rates from other 
points. 

The fastest through car service is 
operated from New England points 
to Toronto via this route, with Pull- 
man palace sleepers and tourist cars, 

Write for particulars to T. H. Han- 
ley, New England Passenger Agent, 
360 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


_ 
> 


Teachers of geography, as well as 
the students of this interesting sub- 
ject, are to be congratulated that the 
Scarborough Company of Boston 
have ventured into the field to fur- 
nish geographical material. They 
are decidedly original and progres- 
sive. They are the first to use pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill in 
making wall maps, just as text-book 
publishers have used it in preparing 
books. The Peerless Maps recently 
published by them show careful pro- 
fessional study and editing, and the 
selection of their large list of geo- 
eraphical equipment has evidently 


April 





| been made with care and knowledge. 
| A visit to their rooms at 144 Essex 


| street will repay any one. 


* 
> 


Be sure to read the Grand Trunk 
Railway’s announcement regarding 
the Toronto meeting, April 18 to 21. 

AGENCY, 


tm SCIENCE DURHAM, 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 








General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


Winship | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 

every part of the country. 3 

9 | * 

Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 

. 

Agency WM. F. JARVIS 4 

ALVIN F. PEASE. 3 

PHAR &< GHGS FS SOSSOSS FHHDS DESSSOHHS SOHSHHOOD SHOSCOOVOHD 

4 
Some New Books. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry..Lambert & Foering The Mz acmillan Cc sompany »N.Y. $ .60 
et in bicuesehise cetuades se ehebeese Kennedy ‘ 6 ames | 

The Binet Wardenee seis s ccc cvesewsevewieeccces Neidig “ as * oe 1.00 
The United States (Part 2).........Chancellor & Hewes G.P. Putnam’s Sons, “ 3.50 | 

The Coming of Parliament................-0s++6- Jane a ” “6 se 1.35 

The Greek Painter’s Art .........0..-ceceeecseees Weir Ginn & Co., Boston. 3.00 

Analytic Geometry ..........sesseee-e-s Smith& Gale 1.25 

Following the Sun Flag....-.+++s+.sseeee sees eee Fox Charles Sc ribne r’s Sons, N.Y. 1.50 

Se) Haire ois ov dbaecqwtc ccs b 6a e bee kei sree Grant ” ~ aa 

By. EEE ENE PE ee Gissing ss “s o +e 1.75 

Gs errr errr Quiller-Couch ‘“ 2 “ =11.50 

History of the Unite d States. -Higginson & McDonald Harper & Bros., N.Y. 2.00 

Essays in Puritanism..........+..s0++-e++ +--+ eee Macphail Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1.50 

EE SEED 650400 once ce~ee tan béGeen cones Magnay Little, Brown & Co., se 1.50 

IDS 6: (nc Scapesecdcasbesmnpieves seacce Dickson J.B. Li »pincott Co., "Phil. 1.50 

DUR Enasls UbbideiGeds dudeveveses di besesiccces Clairmont Richard G. Badger, Boston. 50 

Percentage and Mensuration....... soceetaidséinces Giffin A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 65 

P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Phil. 2.00 


Requanimitas and other Addresses........-. .-- Osler 
Nut-Brown Joan............ ies 

The Boys of Bob’s Hill ....... 
Life of Thomas Lawson .... Fales Dixie Book me. — 
The Secret of the Circle and the Square -- Willmon McBride Press, Los Angeles. —— 
Schultz’s La Neuvaine de Colette................ Bassett [Ed.] Wm. R. Jenkins, N. 60 






Taggart Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Burton s 3 si = 1.25 








‘UNIVERSITY gMiite for Catalogues 





w& Price-List, # 


PU BLISHING Taformation. 
COMPANY@ 27-29 West 23d St. 





























The VENDC 


Broadway, Corner 4ist Street, New York 
First-class Hotel at Moderate Prices 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


350 Rooms, 200 Bathrooms. Within two blocks 
are located 15 of the most prominent theatres. 

Two minutes’ walk from the shopping district 
and New York’s finest stores. 

Times Square subway station, 1 block away. 
Seven minutes from City Hall and ‘lower Broadway. 


L. L. Topp, Proprietor, 


Associated in management with Mr. Todd : 
rs. M. J. CRAWFORD, E. SANFORD CROWELL, and F. C. GRUEN. 


Rew York wd Hotel 

















120 Boylston St., Room ail, 


@ New York. @ 
N. E. Dept. 
~ : TON, MA 








NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 

r both sexes. For catalogues address 

JoHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 

TATE NORMAL St HOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address 

the Principal, —s_— W. P. BECKWITH. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL. BRIDGEWATER, 
Ass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
ams the Principal, A. G.BoYDEN, A. M. 


CTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ‘FRAMINGHAM, M ABS. 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


Educational fi Institutions 























COLLEGES 
Seven Colle and 
BD’ bebe ag sexes. Address the 


Registrar. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 











TREMONT AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


rhe first week of Nance O’Neil’s farewell is a small state but it has some good schools and this agency not infre- 
was divided between ‘‘Macbeth and Giacom DELAWARE : ey calls upon it for teachers. On January 31, 1905, for instance, Miss 
metti’s tragedy, ‘‘Elizabeth, Queen of Eng-| Martha Umbrecht of the Wilmington high school was summoned by telegram to begin work 
land,”’ and the same attention to detail was as | jmmediate ly in Yonkers, where she still is. On February 27, 1905, Superintendent Benedict of 
conspicuous a characteristic in theElizabethan | {jtjeq ealled us up by long distance telephone to ask more particulars about Mr. Percival 
plays as was observed in Shake Sperean trage “dy | Norris, a teacher in the same school whom we had recommende d, went down there to see him 
The second week of Miss O’Neil’s engagement at work, and secured him for Utica, where he is now at work. That two teachers from the 
at the Tremont will embrace a round of her same school should be brought to New York wide is the agency range of vision. A su- 
most popular and successful plays. The re cities within two years or so shows how T0 perintende nt who came in for three teachers 
pertoire will be as follows Monday evening | not long ago said he had been relying on teachers he happened to meet or hear about. The 
and Wednesday afternoon, “Magda,” Tuesday | six teachers we recommended for the three places were at that moment teaching in four 
evening, ‘‘Fires of St. John,” Wedne aday and | different states, and he admitted that he would have saved much time and had much better 
Saturday evenings, “‘The Jewess,” and Thurs- | selection had he come to us before. An agence y established as long as ours knows men all over 


day and Friday evenings and Saturday after-| the country, and can depend on their recommendations, whether they live in 

noon, “Camille.”” Each of the plays will be] Oklahoma or in DelawaYe OF it ......ssseescseccececeeesece see cenvace eteeees 

presented in the same careful and painstaking ; 

manner that has always characterized the THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Nance O'Neil productions. The plays for the 
third and final week of Miss O’Neil’s season 
will be announced in one course. Immediately 

following the Tremont engagement M iss VACANCIES . FOR SEPTEMBER 

O’Neil will return for a farewell engagement Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School superintend- 
of one week in New York prior to sailing | ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 

away to Australia, where she will play for six 
months under John B. Schoeffel’s manage- 


ment T H E 
KEITH’S. * 

Peter F. Daily, formerly one of the most 

popular members of Weber & Field’s come- 

dians, is to be the leading entertainer at 

Keith’s the week of April10. He will be ac- A G E N C y 

companied by eight lively singing and danc- 

ing soubrettes, and will present a burlesque 

ealled ‘The Police Inspector. In the sur 7 J 

rounding vaudeville will be found Keanette RESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 

Melville and Evie Stetson, talented sing ring | POSITIONS 6 ed) 6,900 CHICAGO 

comediennes, and likewise famous as the best 

dressed women on the variety stage; Mazuz 

and Mazette, eccentric acrobatic comedians 

and tumblers; Al Lawrence, a clever story- 

teller-and vocal mimic; Great Scott, a Euro 











MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY tics and Famiiies 





pean performer who executes wonderful feats | and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
= Baggs —_ — — So Se sped Pe iaetee every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 
mo keys and dogs will furnish agreeable en-| Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
cin Tre P T h A 70 Fifth Avenue 
stn ratt Teachers’ Agency 7°, ith Avs 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” | | Re commends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other La —ag to colleges, public 
has been used over fifty years by | and private se hools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Ww. O. PRattT, Manager. 
] 


mothers for their children while} s . = - 
teething, with perfect success. tt} JT @achers Co-operative Association 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 

allays all pain, cures wind colic,] ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 


remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris-| Twentieth Year THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ing fro eething or other causes : 
=e tron Vee ef C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
and is for sale by druggists in every ; ee ; ee 
; sk f Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 
part of the world. Be sure to aSKk fOr | Year Book containing valuable information free. 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
~e . ‘ : THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal Scheol va- 
> - € . . . 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. H E BEST cancies, and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Penn- 
sylvania, were filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacan- 


s s cies in Pennsylvania and other States. For further information, call to see, or address 
Boston & Maine Railroad ROBERT L. MYERS, Manage vati RG 


r (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


I J ‘| ‘ offer better opportu- 
LOW EST RATES HE, SO TH AND WES nities for aspiring 
e e teachers than any 
T S other section. For eleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

aS rain ervice has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full ivformation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn.. 




















BETWEEN 
Boston, Mass 


poston ano cuicaco |The Fisk Teachers’ AXencies +s": 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St 


St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis Washington, 'D. ©., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 


Chicago. 203 Mic higan Boulevard. Spokane, Ww ash., 313 Rookery bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 





AND ALL POINTS , 
Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


a ae AGENCY, 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. S C h C [ Ml C [ h 0 r Nl ; . 14th St., N. Y. | JoHN Cc. ROCKWELL, Manager, 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all HE sar Waray VN EXCHANGE enjoys the 
Through Trains. | confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
| | _,. itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
For tickets and information apply atany a : 
principal ticket office of the Company.| Should be pleased‘to explain our plans to you. 
‘ T 7 y 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. MANHATTAN Bupo. Des Mornss, Iowa. 














THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE : BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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1904 


‘By 


WILLIAM E. 


CHANCELLO 


JOURNAL 


A TEXT-BOOK OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Based on original sources 
and combining the meth- 
ods of both the teacher 
xe and the scholar 


OF 


‘ The directness and pointedness of 
Su perir , nat . , . 

: the narrative combine two very 

necessary elements, force and vigor 

f at the same time not detracting 

from the interest but increasing it; 

, the search questions and topics for 
Schools 


Cloth 1. 


further study stimulate the spirit of 


investigation which should charac- 


terize all true study and be the fea 
PERRY 
Principal High School, 


Mass 


ture of high school work.” 
S. Hower. 


Shettield, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


0 





EDUCATION 


A New Hotel 


at the Old Stand 
ima ae 


Spent 


Remodeling, Refurnishing 


and Redecorating the 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway, Empire Square and 63d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Restaurant and 


SPLENDID 


Most 


U nex ¢ lled 


LOCATION 
Modern Improvements & & 


service 


c y 
or transfer to door 


All efare rare amae 
li Surface CarS pass t 


Subway and ‘I 
Hotel 


Electric Clocks, Tel phones and Aut 
matic Lighting Devices in every room 


Moderate Rates 


= Music 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, 


’ stations 2 minutes 


~ L 
fronting on three street 


Proprietor 


Send for guide of New York Free 
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ADV ISORY BOARD 


Edwin Ginn, 


29 Beacon St., 


A. E. Winship, 


Edward F. 


J. W. Carr, 


Sister M 


The School Garden Association supplies reliable seeds 
schools and pupils 


ber, Radish, 


Mignonette, Gaillardia. 


Bigelow, 


Fides, 


Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 


Stamford, Conn. 
% Station A 


Anderson, Ind. 








McKeesport, Pa. 


RRR 


A 


Parsley, Lettuce, Onion 


The School Garden| 


Association 


W. Shattuck, Sec’y 


It is our aim to place Seeds suitable for the School 


Garden within the reach of every pupil. Re 


These are furnished in collections at 5 cents each. 
Collection 


Boston, 


2 includes Sweet 
By breaking a collection, the teacher will have five packets, which 








ye 


for 


t 
t 


at 
l 
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Massachusetts 
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, both vegetable and flower, 
Collection No. 


Peas, Nasturtium, 


nisiued to pupils at one cent each, so that no pupil need be without at least one packet of seed. 
will be able to have the full collections, and some a garden spot at home in which to cultivate a perma 
nent interest in gardening 


intelligently for the needs of the 


It is hoped that this arrangement will enable 


school garden 


those desiring to do so, to provide readily 


Seeds 


Schools 


Cent 
per 
Packet 


SIRE COREE 


HS US US US Urs Us UES USS 


Be esi ESE IESE 


mS 


ma 


for the use of 
I includes Cucum 
Poppies, 
can be fur- 
Many 


and 


A pamphlet will accompany each order with instructions for planting by Professor Hemenway 
of the Hartford School of Horticulture 


All orders from one collection to one hundred or more will be promptly 
tance with order, stating the number of each collection wanted. 


and post-office 


address in full. 


Address: 


THE SCHOOL 


GARDEN 


filled. Enclose 


ASSOCIATION 
. (m) Station A, 





remit 
Do not fail to write your own name 


Boston, Massachusetts 








